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God and the Moral World 


The moral world is as much a reality and a genuine part of our 
experience as the physical world which we perceive by means of our 
senses. In fact, the human world is preéminently a moral world. 
Man thinks and talks in moral terms. It is morality that keeps him 
on a distinctly human level and prevents him from sinking to the 
plane of mere animal life. Civilization, with all its arrangements for 
the protection of the weak and the alleviation of human suffering 
and misery, is the outward embodiment of moral ideas. The moral 
law is the antithesis of the terrible law of the struggle for existence 
and the survival of the fittest which prevails in the jungle and 
throughout the whole animal kingdom and operates with awful ruth- 
lessness and utter disregard for pain and suffering. We can barely 
imagine the horrors that would ensue if the bloody law of tooth and 
claw presided over the earthly destiny of man as it rules in the do- 
main of the animal world. From the moral world this merciless 
law is excluded, and here sympathy, benevolence, pity, helpfulness, 
cooperation and love hold sway. The benign rule of morality makes 
it possible for the weak and the helpless to live in security and to 
attain to a generous measure of happiness. Without morality human 
life would not be sacred and human rights not respected. If man 
does not prey on his fellow-men as the beasts of the jungle prey one 
on the other, it is because the moral law surrounds human personality 
with its solemn protective injunctions and imperatives. What a con- 
trast between the world of nature and the world of morality! The 
opposition between the two is strikingly set forth in the following 
passage: “As to the Christian ideals little need be said, since we know 
very well what they are, and know this most especially, that prac- 
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tically all of them are in direct opposition to what we may call the 
ideals of Nature, and exercise all their influence in frustrating such 
laws as that of Natural Selection. ‘Nature’s Insurgent Son,’ as Sir 
Ray Lankester calls him,’ is at constant war with Nature, and when 
we come to consider the matter carefully, in that respect most fully 
differentiates himself from all other living things, none of which 
make any attempt to control the forces of Nature for their own ad- 
vantage. ‘Nature’s inexorable discipline of death’ to those who do 
not rise to her standard—survival and parentage for those alone who 
do—has been from the earliest times more and more definitely re- 
sisted by the will of man. If we may for the purpose of analysis, as 
it were, extract man from the rest of Nature, of which he is truly a 
product and a part, then we may say that man is Nature’s rebel. 
Where Nature says ‘Die!’ man says ‘I will live.’ To this it may be 
added that, under the influence of Christianity, man goes a step 
further and says: ‘I will endeavor that as many others as may be 
shall live, and live happy, healthy lives and shall not untimely die.’ 
The law of Natural Selection could not be met by more direct op- 
position. I have said that this is under the influence of Christianity, 
yet the impulse seems to be older than that, to be part of that moral 
law which excited Kant’s admiration, which he coupled with the 
sight of the starry heavens, an impulse, we can scarcely doubt, im- 
planted in the heart of man by God Himself. It is a remarkable 
fact that in many—some would say most—of the less civilized races 
of mankind we find these social virtues, which some would have us 
believe are degenerate features foisted on the race by an enervating 
superstition.” * Morality is a universal human phenomenon. To 
some morality is an immediate experience, as Kant so beautifully de- 
scribes : “Two things fill the mind with ever new and increasing ad- 
miration and awe, the oftener and the more steadily we reflect on 
them: the starry heavens above and the moral law within. I have 
not to search for them and conjecture them as though they were 
veiled in darkness or were in the transcendent region beyond my 


horizon; I see them before me and connect them directly with the 
consciousness of my existence.”* 


1“The Kingdom of Man” (London). 


2 Sir Bertram C. A. Windle, “Science and Morals and Other Essays” (London). 
* “Critique of Practical Reason.” 
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Conscience 

To Cardinal Newman moral obligation in a similar manner was 
an immediately apprehended reality, and in the moral law he imme- 
diately recognized the Supreme Lawgiver who proclaims it. Well 
does Henri Bremond say of Newman: “For him, to listen to the 
voice of conscience is to hear directly the voice of God.”* According 
to Newman, conscience manifests not only the existence of God but 
also His essential attributes, particularly His personality, His sanc- 
tity and His justice. The argument runs as follows: “Conscience 
is ever forcing on us by threats and by promises that we must fol- 
low the right and avoid the wrong; so far it is one and the same in 
the mind of every one, whatever be its particular errors in particular 
minds as to the acts which it orders to be done or to be avoided... . 
But conscience does not repose on itself, but vaguely reaches forward 
to something beyond self, and dimly discerns a sanction higher than 
self for its decisions, as is evidenced in that keen sense of obligation 
and responsibility which informs them. . . . No wonder, then, that 
it always implies the recognition of a living object towards which it 
is directed. Inanimate things cannot stir our affections; these are 
correlative with persons. If, as is the case, we feel responsibility, 
are ashamed, are frightened, at transgressing the voice of conscience, 
this implies that there is One to whom we are responsible, before 
whom we are ashamed, whose claims upon us we fear. . . . These 
feelings in us are such as require for their exciting cause an intelli- 
gent being. . . . “The wicked flees, when no one pursueth.’ Then, 
why does he flee? Whence his terror? Who is it that he sees in 
solitude, in darkness, in the hidden chambers of his heart? If the 
cause of these emotions does not belong to this visible world, the 
Object to which his perception is directed must be Supernatural and 
Divine; and thus the phenomena of Conscience, as a dictate, avail to 
impress the imagination with the picture of a Supreme Governor, a 
Judge, holy, just, powerful, all-seeing, retributive, and is the creative 
principle of religion, as the Moral Sense is the principle of ethics.” ° 
The conclusiveness of the argument, when presented in this form, 
has been called into question. Rightly it has been argued that our 


4“The Mystery of Newman,” translated by H. C. Corrance (London). 
5 “Grammar of Assent.” 
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consciousness of moral obligation is based on the conviction of the 
existence of a Supreme Lawgiver, and that therefore it cannot itself 
demonstrate this existence. The objection is well-founded, and hence 
the argument from conscience cannot be urged as a universally valid 
proof. Still, it will appeal to men who are endowed with a vivid and 
keen moral sense and who have done nothing to blunt their con- 
science. It has also corroborative force and, when taken in connec- 
tion with the cosmological argument, strengthens and vitalizes our 
original convictions. We would not entirely discredit an argument 
that has been identified with such great names. Perhaps Dr. Liddon 
rightly estimates its value when he says: “Thus it is that conscience 
demands God; and the atheistic whisper in the fool’s heart of which 
the Psalmist speaks, belongs to moral rather than intellectual folly. 
It is ultimately traceable to a failure to perceive and feel the mighty 
and abiding contrast which exists between moral good and moral 
evil, and the necessary bearing of this contrast upon the ultimate 
destinies of the universe. In a good man, belief in God results from 
belief in the invincibility of good; the intensity or feebleness of a 
man’s belief in God is a spiritual thermometer, whereby the tempera- 
ture of his moral being may be pretty accurately measured. When 
the moral sensibilities are weakened or blunted by culpable indulgence 
until known sin is tolerable or even welcome, then the intellect is 
always open to theories which represent good and evil as alike forms 
of the Universal Life or as equally fatal results of that ‘unreasoning 
and irresistible piece of machinery which we name the Universe.’ 
But although the human conscience is an earnest apologist in exact 
proportion to its vitality, its affirmation of God should not be di- 
vorced from the intellectual inferences which the universe suggests 
to us. The evidential strength of Theism, like that of Christianity, 
lies not in any single proof, but in the collective force of the various 
evidences which are producible in its favor; and of these, the cry of 
conscience, if the strongest practically, is, after all, only one.” ° 

In this connection some practical observations suggest themselves. 
The greatest obstacle to the proper appreciation of the force of the 
proofs of the existence of God is a guilty conscience. Doubts of the 
existence of God originate almost invariably in a violated conscience. 


*“Some Elements of Religion” (London). 
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The wickedness of the heart blinds the intellect and resists the truth. 
The sinful conscience enslaves reason and prevents it from rising 
above rationalization and prejudice. Of those whose judgment is 
corrupted in this manner St. Paul says that they “detain the truth of 
God in injustice.” * Unbelief, therefore, must be combated not only 
on the intellectual but also on the moral plane. Before the intellect 
can be made to see the truth, the slumbering conscience must again 
be aroused and revitalized. As long as the heart is attached to evil, 
it will thwart and frustrate all attempts at intellectual conversion. If 
we wish to accomplish anything, it is necessary to free the intellect 
from the bondage of the perverted will. The quest after the truth 
must accordingly always be accompanied by prayer and the striving 
after virtue, or it will prove abortive, since the evil conscience exer- 
cises a fatal influence over our intellectual processes and bends logic 
to suit its own nefarious purposes. Students of human nature have 
always been aware of this ominous capacity by which man suits his 
intellectual convictions to his desires and renders himself impervious 
to unwelcome truths. Rousseau, therefore, gave the following ad- 
vice to a young friend : ““My son, preserve thy soul always in such a 
state that it may wish there were a God, and then thou wilt never 
question this truth.” * St. Augustine also remarks: “Nobody denies 
God save one whose interest it is that there be no God.” 


Validity of the Moral Argument 

There seems to be a strong presumption in favor of the validity 
of the argument derived from the facts of morality. If the physical 
world around us gives unmistakable testimony of the existence of 
God, it seems incongruous that our inner world should remain silent 
and not echo the chorus in which all creatures join with one har- 
monious voice. Moreover, since we discover infallible traces of God 
in the world of matter, we naturally would expect to find vestiges 
of God in the moral world, especially as the latter belongs to a higher 
order and, therefore, is nearer to God than the former. And, lastly, 
it would indeed be strange if the reflection of God mirrored in the 
moral world, and affording us glimpses of divine attributes but faint- 
ly adumbrated in the visible universe, were less authentic than the 


TRom., i. 18. 
8 “Emile.” 
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more imperfect image shadowed forth by the world of sense. The 
moral world is more closely patterned after God’s innermost nature, 
and consequently ought to give more eloquent testimony of His 
existence and being. St. Augustine emphasizes the study of the inner 
man as a means of arriving at a true knowledge of God. In our 
minds we must seek Him: “Desire not to go out of thyself. Enter 
into thyself. For in the inner man dwells Truth. Our souls reflect, 
as other creatures reflect, the image of the Divine Goodness. But 
the human soul, by reason of its superior nature, reflects the Divine 
image more perfectly than they. For the human soul is the likeness 
of God. The care of the soul, then, is of capital importance. Let 
us cleanse the soul of every earthly stain, of every earthly tarnish. 
Then shall the rays of Divine Light be reflected from it, as the sun’s 
rays from a spotless mirror. God is close to our minds but closer to 
our hearts. Ina certain manner, our minds can grasp Him; but He 
is more openly manifest to the inner eye of the heart.” *® Now, the 
most striking and characteristic part of man’s inner life is his moral 
experiences, and these, therefore, ought to bear emphatic witness to 
the existence of God and furnish a clue to His nature. 

As has already been stated, the moral world is invested with the 
quality of reality and objectivity. Man does not regard the moral 
world as his own creation, for it presents itself to him with an au- 
thority to which he involuntarily bows. He may transgress a moral 
law, but he knows that his defiance does not annihilate the law. The 
majesty and sacredness which we are compelled to associate with the 
moral law are no human product. We do not confer moral worth 
on ourselves, but it is acquired by conformity with an objective order 
which possesses dignity and value in itself. The consciousness of 
moral unworth is the most painful experience to which we can be 
subjected. After wrongdoing we cannot escape the oppressive senti- 
ment of guilt, and to be burdened with guilt is something quite dif- 
ferent from being the subject of social disapproval. The vast ma- 
jority of men give precedence to moral values over material values ; 
they assign absolute value and primacy to such moral realities as con- 
science, virtue, loyalty, self-sacrifice, altruism, idealism and conse- 


® Quoted from “St. Augustine: His Philosophy,” by Angel C. Dega, O.S.A., 
translated by Denis J. Kavanagh, O.S.A., D.D. (Philadelphia). 
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cration to duty. Whether we apprehend the moral fact as an imme- 
diate experience or perceive it as the result of an inferential process, 
of its reality and objectivity we have not the slightest doubt. But 
if the moral world is real, it must have a cause and an adequate ex- 
planation. A moral fact requires a reason no less than a physical 
fact. If so, the moral world proclaims the existence of a Supreme 
Being with the same insistence as the physical world. 

This grand and glorious structure which we call the moral world 
—which manifests a surpassing beauty and a marvellous adaptation 
to ends, which gives evidence of an indestructible stability superior 
to that of the material cosmos, which safeguards liberty and lifts 
human relations to a loftier plane, which alone makes human life 
worth living, and which has persisted in spite of human passions 
that continually endeavor to undermine its foundations—must rest 
on the authority of a Being holy, benevolent and just in attributes 
and possessed of a power which can command respect and enforce 
the decrees of His will. If men did not discern behind the moral 
order a Majestic Will with which they cannot match their own wills, 
they would flout the dictates of morality; if they did not recognize 
the inherent sacredness of the moral law to which their better nature 
is akin, they would rebel against it in spite of the physical conse- 
quences of such disobedience; if they did not anticipate the just 
sanctions and realize them as inescapable, they would readily yield 
to the lure of the senses. The universal respect for the moral order 
and the deep consciousness that revolt against the moral law is futile, 
can only be explained on the basis that morality is an essential part 
of the cosmic scheme, and that its values are guaranteed by the Su- 
preme Ruler of the universe. The moral world harks back to God 
from whom it draws its validity, its sanctity and its imperative char- 
acter. Let us take the most outstanding phenomenon of the moral 
order, that of duty. When men bow to duty and in its service sacri- 
fice their most cherished interests, they are intimately persuaded that 
by such service they are not subordinating themselves to material 


forces, but on the contrary rise infinitely above the material universe ; 
they are aware that when bowing to duty they are doing reverence 
to a Being worthy to be obeyed on account of its holiness and good- 
ness; they are certain that, even when they perish in the performance 
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of duty, they are not defeated by but truly victorious over the mate- 
rial forces that frustrate their ends. Behind duty, conscience, the 
sense of responsibility, the inescapable distinction between right and 
wrong and the uncompromising character of the moral imperative 
stands the moral sovereignty of God. The attributes of the moral 
order are a direct reflection of the attributes of the Divinity ; there is 
nothing in the material universe that even remotely resembles them. 
The moral world, therefore, not only proves the existence of God but 
also foreshadows His most characteristic attributes. The moral 
world rests on Divine Authority, which alone can explain the respect 
that the moral law always and everywhere commands. 

In brief outline the argument would run as follows: “Two facts 
are indisputable: (1) that our reason is compelled to assume the 
eternal validity of the distinction between right and wrong; (2) that 
the sense of personal accountability for doing what is right and shun- 
ning what is wrong cannot be escaped by any sane human mind.... 
The sense of personal accountability is illusory and meaningless, 
unless a personal being exists whose authority over human conduct 
is beyond appeal, and whose will is the final standard of righteous- 
ness. We cannot be morally accountable to an impersonal object, to 
a stone, to a mere force, or to an abstract law. No other hypothesis 
can satisfy the requirements of the moral sense except the doctrine 
that the Cause of the universe is a personal and righteous God to 
whom we must render full account for our lives and characters, in 
the light of the manifestations to us of His will. We are compelled 
to describe the relation of conscience to human conduct in terms of 
authority. But authority over our conduct has no meaning except as 
possessed by a person other than ourselves. When we attribute au- 
thority to the conscience, therefore, we do so metaphorically. The 
authority of conscience is really the authority of God; and the voice 
of conscience is simply our rational judgment as to what is the will 
of God in relation to our conduct under the particular circumstances 
of the moment. That judgment may err in particulars, but we recog- 
nize its derivative authority none the less, because of the self-evident 


axiom that we ought to do what seems to be right and shun the doing 
9? 10 


of what seems to be wrong. Cuartes BrvEuL, D.D. 


1°Dr. F. J. Hall, “The Being and Attributes of God” (New York City). 






















SCRIPTURAL PREACHING 
By THE Ricut Rev. Mscr. H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


I 

Preaching is, of course, only one of the priestly duties in which a 
good knowledge of Sacred Scripture will be of notable benefit to the 
priest. The octogenarian scholar, Msgr. William Barry, briefly 
states the fact in his recent volume, “The Coming Age and the 
Catholic Church.” He remarks that the priest “should keep up his 
learning by study of Holy Scripture and theology, for he has to 
preach, to instruct, to win converts, and to occupy his leisure profit- 
ably.” 

So far as the duty of preaching is concerned, Father O’Dowd 
declares that “Sacred Scripture is not merely one of the sources of 
preaching, it is the principal source. Such is the common doctrine 
developed insistently and emphatically in almost every treatise on 
homiletics” (“‘Preaching,” page 130). 

Many pages could easily be filled with testimonies either explicit 
or implicit from ancient, medieval, and modern sources to the ex- 
ceeding great value of this study for the preacher. I may not burden 
these pages with such testimonies, since no priest will contest that 
fact. I desire rather to comment upon the possible ambiguity in the 
title of the present paper, and to draw thence a practical moral. 

For in one sense, at least, it is ambiguous, if we admit the conten- 
tion of a certain Protestant writer on homiletics, who declares that a 
sermon could be loaded down with quotations from the Bible and yet 
not be truly Scriptural, while another sermon might not have a single 
quotation and still be wholly Scriptural. His meaning is sufficiently 
clear. If a sermon accords with his views of orthodox religious 
teaching, it is Scriptural, albeit not employing one direct word from 
the Bible. If it dissents from his views, it is unscriptural, however 
much it may abound in Biblical texts. 

If this contention be correct, every Catholic sermon is Scriptural 
from our viewpoint. That is to say, our sermons are not only not 
unscriptural, but they contain nothing which cannot be sanctioned 
by Holy Writ, at least implicitly. It is also clear that a Protestant 
sermon may abound in Biblical texts and nevertheless be, in this 
sense, unscriptural. The three temptations of Our Saviour in the 
569 
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desert were phrased Scripturally, and His replies were also phrased 
Scripturally. Shakespeare’s words, “The devil can cite Scripture for 
his purpose” (Merchant of Venice, i. 3), supports the minister’s con- 
tention, as does also Hamlet’s fear lest his melancholy be played upon 
by Satan, who could present himself as an angel of light (Hamlet, 
ii. 2). St. Francis de Sales took texts which had been misinterpreted 
by the sectaries into arguments against Catholic doctrine, and simply 
repeated them with a correct commentary. 

In so far, then, the contention is correct. But I am inclined to 
suspect that the homiletic author (whose name and book I unfor- 
tunately do not now recall) was making an indirect apology for the 
scanty use of the Bible in Protestant sermons, although traditionally 
the Bible furnishes for such sermons the only acknowledged Rule of 
Faith, and accordingly our separated brethren ought to be expected 
to know it from cover to cover and to make the most abundant use 
of it in their preaching. 


i 


A curious fact confronts us here. Protestant historical tradition 
holds up the Middle Ages, and particularly the Dark Ages, as hor- 
rible examples of ignorance of the Bible. This historical tradition 
has been summarized and most widely exploited in D’Aubigné’s 
“History of the Great Reformation,” a book which C. K. Adams, 
of Cornell University, declares (in his “Manual of Historical Lit- 
erature’’) “is probably more used by Protestant readers than all other 
histories of the Reformation combined.” D’Aubigné tells his read- 
ers the lovely story of Luther’s Discovery of the Bible, “a rare book, 
unknown in those days.” That still fairly illustrates, I venture to 
think, the Protestant view of even the present day. Only Protestant- 
ism is Scriptural. Catholicism cannot, of course, be Scriptural, since 
it remained for Luther to discover the Bible, a rare book, unknown 
in those days. 

Now, a thoughtful reader of Protestant sermons might well doubt 
the tradition in view of the scarcity in Protestant sermons of Biblical 
quotations, narratives, illustrations, and diction in general. Only 
scholars will be aware of the polar opposite of this modern fact, if 
they study the Middle Ages, and particularly the so-called Dark 
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. Ages, with an open mind and a discerning eye and a rather unusual 
wl pertinacity in searching out and reading original sources. This is, 
. of course, a feat rarely performed with a view to the knowledge of 
. the Bible possessed in those ages, and later in the very age when 
, Luther “discovered” the Bible. 

i As against this Protestant tradition, the Catholic fact requires to 
y 


be proved with extensive learning, such as Maitland displayed in his 
classic work, “The Dark Ages” ; but who will read that book, intense- 
, ly interesting though it be from every angle of historical knowledge, 
| critical acumen, and literary style? Alas, it proves completely a 
thesis most distasteful from the Protestant standpoint. 


Let us look at the Dark Ages, that is, the period of time roughly 
included in the eighth, ninth, tenth, and eleventh centuries. Although 
giving during the various discussions in the book many incidental 
illustrations (not professedly such) of the knowledge possessed by 
those ages in Biblical lore, Maitland devotes twenty pages towards 
the end of the volume to a professed inquiry into the matter, and 
formally declares therein that “the writings of the dark ages are, 
if I may use the expression, made of the Scriptures [the italics are 
Maitland’s]. I do not merely mean that the writers constantly 
quoted the Scriptures, and appealed to them as authorities on all 
occasions, as other writers have done since their day—though they 
did this, and it is a strong proof of their familiarity with them—but 
I mean that they thought and spoke and wrote the thoughts and 
words and phrases of the Bible, and that they did this constantly and 
habitually as the natural mode of expressing themselves. They did 
it, too, not exclusively in theological or ecclesiastical matters, but in 
histories, biographies, familiar letters, legal instruments, and docu- 
ments of every description.” He goes on to point out that the folk 
of the Dark Ages, civil as well as ecclesiastical, used the diction of 
the Bible as the readiest medium at hand for conveying their 
thoughts to others. We may fairly conclude, with him, that not 
only the writers, but those who should read the writings, understood 
the Biblical phraseology. But non-Catholic readers of today will be 
puzzled to gather the meaning at times, because the folk of the Dark 
Ages used the Vulgate, and only Catholics of the present time will 
find it comparatively easy to gather the meaning through familiarity 
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with our English translation of the Vulgate or with the original 
Latin. He follows on with seven pages in fine print, giving excerpts 
from a sermon to illustrate his contention, and indicates seventy-four 
quotations, from both Testaments, which he was able to identify. 

So much, then, for the Dark Ages. Continuing now with the 
Middle Ages properly so called, we find concurrent testimony in the 
Introduction of Neale’s ““Medizeval Preachers and Medizval Preach- 
ing.” Discussing “a few of the most distinguishing features which 
characterize medizval sermons,” Neale observes: “And the first of 
these is, the immense and almost intuitive knowledge of Scripture 
which their writers possessed. If any one, to take the lowest view of 
the subject, will be at the trouble of comparing the number of ref- 
erences to be found in a modern with those which occur in an ancient 
sermon, he will find that ten to one is by no means an exaggerated 
estimate of their relative proportions. Nor is this all. Modern quo- 
tations are almost entirely taken from certain books or chapters of 
the Bible ; the more important portions, as men nowadays irreverent- 
ly, not to say profanely, call them. The ancient preachers drew their 
citations from all parts of Scripture alike; equally imbued with the 
spirit of all, it is impossible that they should quote otherwise than 
according to analogy. And those who more especially pique them- 
selves on their knowledge of the Bible, and on declaring ‘the whole 
counsel of God,’ would do well to consider how and why it is that 
their sermons, in comparison with those of which we are writing, 
are so jejune in reference to the Word of God, and so shallow and 
commonplace in their application when they quote it—why they 
evince, in short, rather the knowledge of a child, than the full grasp 
of a theologian.” He gives concrete illustrations for comparison, 
selecting John Newton as an outstanding champion of the Protestant 
side, and Guarric, a “mere commonplace pious writer of the twelfth 
century,” as an example from the Catholic side. Both sermons are 
of about equal length, and both preachers use the same text and 
preach on the same subject—a beautiful comparison. Newton has 
twenty-one, and Guarric has fifty-seven, quotations from both Testa- 
ments. 

Finally, we come to the age in which Luther discovered the Bible. 
Considering “that age of religious upheaval,” Baring-Gould says, in 
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his ‘“Post-Medizval Preachers” : “The main contrast between Roman 
Catholic sermons and those of Protestant divines in the age of which 
I am speaking, consists in the wondrous familiarity with Scripture 
exhibited by the former, beside a scanty use of it made by the 
latter.” Similarly, Ashley remarks in his “Promptuarium for 
Preachers”: “The deep study of Holy Scripture was, as we know, 
a characteristic of that period, when many an obscure Jesuit preacher 
possessed more knowledge of the Bible than would form the collec- 
tive sum of any fifty of the so-called ‘evangelical’ preachers of the 
present day”—that is, the year 1895, when the Promptuarium was 
published. 

Now, all the writers whom I have quoted—Maitland, Neale, Bar- 
ing-Gould, Ashley—were Anglican writers; were preachers, not lay- 
men. They naturally labored under the handicap of unfamiliarity, 
in various degrees, with the Vulgate, and had accordingly to pick 
their way uncertainly in identifying Biblical texts employed by 
Catholic preachers in any one of the ages severally described by them. 
But their testimony is nevertheless emphatic. 


Il 

In the first section of this paper, I referred to the view of a Protes- 
tant writer on Homiletics that a sermon abounding in quotations 
from Holy Writ might nevertheless be wholly unscriptural ; and vice 
versa, that a sermon having no such quotation might still be wholly 
Scriptural. I hereupon ventured the conjecture that he was making 
an indirect apology for the notable scarcity of Biblical quotation in 
Protestant sermons of our own times. As he was making a book on 
Homiletics, it is fair to suppose that he was aware of one or other 
of the four non-Catholic preachers and writers who, professedly 
treating of Holy Writ in sermons, contrasted Catholic with Protes- 
tant use of the Bible and awarded the palm to the former. This 
comparison or contrast occupied the second section of the present 
paper. 

Now, however, leaving the things which are behind and pressing 
on to those that are before us, we may read another moral and dis- 
cern something of a warning as well, in a comparison of our own use 
of the Bible in preaching with the use of it made in all the preceding 
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ages of Christianity. The preaching in the earliest assemblies of the 
faithful consisted of a running commentary—explanation combined 
with exhortation—on selections from the Old and the New Testa- 
ment. The Fathers of the Church made Holy Writ the theme and 
complex, the bone and sinew and flesh of their preaching. The Dark 
Ages, and the Middle Ages, and the Post-Medizeval Age, made use 
most extensively of Biblical narratives, illustrations, texts, and even 
diction. 

How fares it with us of this very modern age? We may listen 
to two Catholic writers who are taking up professedly the topic of 
preaching. Bishop Ward declares: “It is astonishing how little use 
many preachers make of the inspired Word of God, containing as it 
does in itself not only the essence of all religious history and dogma, 
but so many of the words of Christ Himself... . We should expect 
our sermons to be full of His words and sayings, His parables, His 
illustrations, the example of His works, and that all our moral les- 
sons should be illustrated and driven home by His words. Yet, in 
practice we hear sermon after sermon with no more than a few texts 
from Scripture scattered through them, and these often isolated and 
without their context; and when we find a preacher really familiar 
with our Lord’s life and words, we comment on it as quite remark- 
able” (“The Priestly Vocation,” page 117). 

My other witness is Father 'O’Dowd. He notes that Sacred Scrip- 
ture is the principal source of preaching, and continues: “Yet, in this 
matter, theory and practice are greatly at variance, as anyone can see 
for himself if he glances through any half-dozen sermon-books, 
chosen at random, and notes the use of Scripture that is made in 
them. . . . What, then, do we observe in these printed sermons? 
Chiefly this: that preachers have adopted a very conventional way 
of using Scripture, and that the sacred text appears to have dropped 
from a primary to a secondary source. . . . Passages which have be- 
come ‘classical’ are sprinkled about in greater or less profusion, and 
beyond them there is little Scripture at all. . .. Whole books of Scrip- 
ture seem to be almost passed over. ...” (“Preaching,” page 130). 

Perhaps we may see in these two excerpts from present-day 
writers some matter at least for discussion. Does the present paper 
point a moral or merely adorn a tale? 


THE ANTICHRIST OF TODAY 
By His ExceLtency, THE Most Reverenp M. Bucusercer, D.D. 


The movement which today threatens all religion and morality, 
all order and culture in society, and which has to a certain extent 
already undermined them, is Communism. This movement pursues 
its political, social and economic aims usually as a political party— 
in Germany, for example, under the name of the “Kommunistische 
Partei Deutschlands” (the K. P. D.) and in Russia as the Bolshevist 
Party. As the “Communist Internationale of Proletarian Free- 
thinkers” (with headquarters in Berlin), it labors under high pres- 
sure and with great success throughout the entire world to promote 
its philosophical, ethical and cultural program. Its governing com- 
mittee includes one German and three Russians (Scheinmann, Lukat- 
schewski and Jaroslawski). The strongest unit of this Inter- 
nationale is the “Union of Belligerent Atheists” in Russia (3,500,000 
members, besides 1,200,000 organized school children). Next in 
importance comes the “Union of Proletarian Freethinkers of Ger- 
many” (with headquarters in Berlin and claiming 130,000 mem- 
bers), which publishes a whole series of organs (including some for 
women, adolescents and children), and maintains also motion picture 
and phonographic departments. The “Socialist Internationale of 
Proletarian Freethinkers” (with 620,000 members and headquarters 
at Prague) is distinct as an organization from the Communist, but 
that it codperates in the latter’s war on the Christian Faith is clearly 
indicated by the title of its official organ, “The Atheist.” The whole 
movement aims at nothing less than the complete extirpation of 
Christianity—of Christian faith, Christian morality, Christian cul- 
ture and all Christian institutions, which are to be replaced by the 
completely religionless man. It has already succeeded in unfolding 
the blood-red banner in Russia, where it has brought everything un- 
der its sway. Communism has likewise undermined the soil in all 
the other countries of the world, and now stretches its hands towards 
the most remote islands of the ocean. It is sowing its seed every- 
where, and thousands of emissaries are working daily for the de- 
struction of the edifice of faith and Christian life and for the dissolu- 
tion of the existing moral, political, social and economic order. Will 
it, like another violent and destructive Attila, sweep victoriously 
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over the earth? Will it, like a gigantic steam-roller, crush every- 
thing that is not of its spirit? Will it trample under its brazen heel 
all that has heretofore been held sacred? Will it ring the death- 
knell of the Christian religion? 

These are no longer rhetorical questions or phrases today, but 
represent a really burning problem. Woe to the people who do not 
regard it as sufficiently serious and urgent! Matters have already 
gone so far that the decision hangs by a thread, not merely for this 
or that country but for all humanity. To enable us to appraise the 
Communistic-atheistical movement properly, let us investigate it 
more closely in its individual currents and trends. 

Communism is a movement which recurs at intervals in the his- 
tory of mankind and has definite economic, social and religious back- 
grounds, now one and now another being more strongly emphasized. 
This is the case also with the Communist movement in our days, 
which has socialism for its foundation and Bolshevism for its com- 
pleted superstructure. 


Communism as an Economic Movement 

Communism is an economic movement which has found a fertile 
soil in the extreme need of the majority of the population and in 
the blind delusion of the propertied and ruling classes. The earth 
produces sufficient food for all mankind, yet millions hunger; in- 
dustry creates a huge surplus of goods, yet millions have not even 
the bare necessities of life—no bread to eat and no clothes to cover 
their nakedness and shelter them from the cold. Some are sur- 
rounded by excessive luxuries, while others are being demoralized by 
misery and want. Millions would be happy and content if they 
could earn their daily bread by the work of their hands or brain; 
they ask for no more than suffices for the simplest and most modest 
existence. Yet, no one gives them work. Here are grievous incon- 
gruities and tragedies, horrid social hiatuses and inequalities, fierce 
tensions and discords which must unquestionably be relieved. Un- 
less relief be forthcoming, a catastrophe of elemental violence will 
ensue which no man can stop or curb. Dire necessity is creating 
desperadoes who will dare all and destroy all, because they have 
nothing to lose and life is no longer worth living. The great dis- 
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parity between the excessively rich and the excessively poor creates 
hate and envy towards those better'situated and towards every actual 
or supposed opponent of an equitable settlement. Hatred of indi- 
viduals and classes is developing into hatred of the existing order— 
hatred of law and even of religion, which is accused of being the 
servant of capitalism. Communism resembles a huge reservoir into 
which finally all misery, all dissatisfaction and all hatred flow, once 
the proper channels have been created by agitation and propaganda. 
And, having recruited all who are for any reason discontented with 
existing conditions, Communism proceeds sedulously and feverishly 
to fan their passions and resentment. 

Communism finds allies in a deluded and callous class of prop- 
erty holders and beneficiaries who control our economic life and 
upon whose nod thousands of men are dependent, almost like bonded 
slaves, for their success or ruin. The Powers and Governments who 
insist on maintaining “sacred” treaties at any cost, and prefer to see 
men starve and civilization destroyed rather than change their posi- 
tion, are also effective agents of Communism. They believe that 
their safety is assured by their standing armies, but no army has any 
value beyond the loyalty and fidelity of the soldiers. How many 
rulers and governments believed that they had firm ground under 
their feet long after it had been undermined and was already 
collapsing ! 

Communism as a Social Movement 

Communism is also a social movement. Human society has been 
seriously dismembered, and has almost entirely lost its connecting 
links. Employers and employes and the various classes are separated 
from one another, personally and psychically, by deep chasms. 
Scarcely a single communal interest or bond is left; all connection 
has been broken, and society is divided into alien and even hostile 
camps. The various classes, castes and stations go their own ways, 
possessing their individual organizations and associations. Among 
the workers, however, the idea is being steadily inculcated, espe- 
cially in the workshops, that they are outcasts from the social body, 
and that therefore they must develop a special class consciousness and 
strive for a class-less society wherein they also will have equal rights 
and equal standing. Industry and machines have to a large extent 
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destroyed the individual and created the “collective man,” the “mass 
man”; the large city does the rest. The “herd man,” the “human 
herd,” is the symbol of the society and the age in which we live. 


Communism as a Cultural Movement 

Communism reflects to a large extent the so-called culture of our 
day. This culture is wholly materialistic, being focussed directly on 
the sensual man, sensual enjoyments and sensual excitements. It is 
characterized and ruled by a daily press and a polite literature which 
tickles the senses, is based on sensation, takes sex as its favorite 
theme, and recognizes no nice restraint, no higher aims. The same 
holds true for modern art, which is not elevating but abasing— 
which no longer leads and exalts, but has assumed the role of a 
servant maid or courtesan. Men who find pleasure in a serious 
book or work of art directed towards some ideal, are seldom encoun- 
tered; equally few are those who have preserved an intellectual and 
spiritual independence and originality, who refuse to accept their 
intellectual pabulum pre-digested. Our modern man has been ac- 
customed to intellectual mass feedings by pictures, films and radio. 
All these offerings are materialized, despiritualized and devitalized. 
Such conditions are admirably adapted to the world of Communism 
and Bolshevism, in which all is levelled and shallow, everything based 
on and attuned to the material and the vulgar, while no room can be 
found for the noble, the elevating or the eternal. 


Communism as a Philosophic Movement 

Communism is likewise a philosophical movement. It is the 
religion of irreligion and atheism. So anti-religious is it indeed 
that its program amounts to a religion, possessing dogmas and de- 
manding faith and self-sacrificing surrender from its adherents. 
Marxian materialism is the philosophy of Communism. The current 
state of economic life and material culture, it is held, determines and 
rules all things; “religion” and culture are always merely a reflection 
of these factors. Any religion which transcends the Communistic- 
socialistic philosophy is an impossibility and a contradiction; Com- 
munism predicates the absolute validity of its whole range of 
thoughts and ideals. Consequently, we may not declare religion 
to be a private affair, as was done in the Erfurt Program; on the 
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contrary, it is an alien element, a disturber of social peace, an encum- 
brance, and as such must be completely suppressed and eradicated. 
Communism has no indulgence for a positive religion, and in this 
respect also is radical in its denial and opposition. 


Communism as an Anti-Christian Movement 

Communism is moreover an anti-Christian movement, since it 
recognizes its direct counterpart and strongest opponent in the 
Christian teaching regarding God, the Redemption, the immor‘ality 
of the soul, the eternal destiny of man and the Christian moral law. 
Consequently, all enemies of Christianity present a common front 
with Communism, even those who do not belong to the Union of 
Communist Freethinkers, such as the Freemasons, the Libertinists 
of ali kinds, and the Cremationists. Here it is especially that the 
bourgeoisie and the educated classes in their inexplicable delusion 
codperate most effectively with Communism, thereby digging their 
own graves. 


Communism as an Anti-Catholic Movement 

Communism is, above all else, an anti-Catholic movement. In 
the Catholic Church it sees its real opposite and its most determined 
foe. The Catholic conception and mode of life are the direct anti- 
thesis of its own. The Pope is its prime antagonist, and against the 
Papacy therefore it launches its most venemous and disgusting 
propaganda. In this fight also Communism finds industrious allies in 
the anti-Catholic and anti-Papal elements of the various sects, from 
the Adventists and sincere Biblical students up to the anti-Catholic 
members of university faculties. 

Many regard Communism as merely an economic movement 
which has its source in the evil economic conditions of today. This 
view is absolutely mistaken. To many, Communism represents a 
social, cultural and philosophical ideal for which they are ready to 
make heavy sacrifices—far greater sacrifices, in fact, than millions 
of half-Christians are making in defense of the Christian faith and 
Christian civilization. It would be a fatal error to assume that Com- 
munism is concerned only in reaching the “food manger.” Un- 
doubtedly, this is the aim of the great mass of its camp-followers, 
but there are leaders and agitators who see in Communism a philo- 
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sophic ideal which envisions a new mode of life and the realization 
of a transformed social order. Some, indeed, find an ideal even in 
negation and nihilism. We shall certainly pay a heavy penalty if 
we hold too lightly this movement, which, in fact, cannot be taken 
too seriously. 

Defense Against Communism 

What means can the Catholic Church—Catholic Action and the 
Catholic clergy—adopt to avert the danger of Communism? What 
external means, and what spiritual? External weapons alone will 
not be sufficient in this warfare, for Communism must be attacked 
and conquered in man’s mind as well as in his heart. 

“But be thou vigilant, labor in all things, do the work of an 
evangelist, fulfill thy ministry, be sober” (II Tim., iv. 5). This 
exhortation of St. Paul to his disciple, Timothy, furnishes a program 
for pastoral activity also in our age and for averting the dangers of 
Communism and Bolshevism. 

The first and most necessary requirement is vigilance. We must 
recognize the seriousness and extent of the danger. The pastor of 
souls must cease to expend his energy on an age and a society that 
has ceased to exist. He must stop living in history and once and 
for all abandon the comfortable attitude that what has been long 
established is established forever. Otherwise his exertions will be 
futile, because they are irrelevant to actual conditions and needs; 
he will preach of matters which do not interest or concern his hearers. 

The German bishops have appointed the Volksverein in Munich- 
Gladbach to act as the center for the supervision, explanation and 
defense of all matters pertaining to Communism and Free Thought. 
Its president, Dr. K. Algermissen, has analysed the Communist 
movement in a series of excellent books (“Freidenkertum, Arbeiter- 
schaft und Seelsorge,” 4th ed., 1930; “Das moderne Freidenkertum,” 
1929), essays and articles (especially in Buchberger’s “Lexikon 
fiir Theologie und Kirche”), and in numerous lectures. Such an 
analysis must be carried to the whole Catholic people, into every 
parish and community. Otherwise the faithful will sleep while the 
enemy is sowing cockle everywhere, even in the most remote villages. 
The Communists are establishing agents everywhere, and like leaven 
these will inevitably impregnate the whole surrounding localities. 
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They have indeed invaded every community, so that we can no longer 
be assured that our very children in the public schools are not being 
influenced, confused and prepared for Communistic ideas by chil- 
dren already tainted. 


“But be thou vigilant, do the work of an evangelist!” In sermons 
and instructions, in confraternity meetings and at devotions, ex- 
planations and warnings must be issued, and the Christian Faith and 
order of life must be confirmed. In many of the German dioceses 
a special day is designated annually as Katholikentag (Catholic 
Day) for all the parishes of the diocese. This occasion is devoted 
exclusively to explaining, confirming and cultivating the Catholic 
social ideal. In the Freiburger Vereinskorrespondenz, Canon B. 
Jauch has sketched an admirable program for such a “Catholic 
Day,” besides offering suggestions for the activity and efficacy of 
the lay apostolate and Catholic Action. 


Catholic Unity and Solidarity Is Indispensable 

Our opponents form a solid, uniformly organized and inspired 
army. We, on the contrary, have many standards; whilst all these 
are massed around the Cross of Christ, our legions are not so har- 
moniously united, have not the same consistent leadership, and are 
not inspired by a single ruling and animating purpose. The first 
necessity, therefore, is that all our thoughts be more thoroughly per- 
meated by the one idea: Christ our King, whom we serve, for whom 
we live and for whom we are ready to die. Following the program 
and supreme leadership of Catholic Action, all our forces must be 
assembled, schooled and steeled for the spiritual combat. Hereto- 
fore Catholic Action has been largely a word or an idea; it must 
become a spiritus et vita. It may not be or remain merely an organi- 
zation; it must be a spiritual power which holds and pervades our 
souls and minds, including those of the masses. 


Our defensive activities, however, must be combined with a con- 
structive program. Faith must be revived and deepened; Christian 
morals must govern all domains of life—the personal, the communal, 
the economic and the political. And opposed to the Red Interna- 
tionale the Christian and Catholic Internationale must eventually 
assume form and strength, win acceptance and influence. 
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For the great miseries of today Christian charity must find a so- 
lution; not merely in that form of “charity” which gathers and dis- 
tributes offerings, which cares for children and the sick, but also in 
the form which concerns itself with spiritual distress and renews 
contact with the misled and embittered masses. Would that God 
would inspire an apostle for our age who would create an Order or 
association adapted to modern conditions and needs! Whether its 
members wore a habit or not, is immaterial. The way must be found 
to the workshops where the masses are employed, to the homes of 
the workers—a way to their very miseries. We need a seeking and 
pursuing pastoral ministry. Unfortunately, as a rule our parishes 
in the cities are so large that they render very difficult the creation 
of any deep and keen sympathy between pastor and flock. And yet 
we must reach the point where every pastor can say: “I know mine 
and mine know me.” Pastoral visitations of the poor and the work- 
ers are especially necessary. By this means the pastor becomes 
really acquainted with his flock, and establishes openings for later 
ministrations. Popular missions also must today establish personal 
contact with every Catholic home and every Catholic soul, at least 
in the large towns. They must be in the strictest sense “missions,” 
and the work may not be limited to the church edifice. 

Pastoral auxiliaries must likewise be developed, especially the In- 
stitute of Parish Sisters, who have been already introduced into 
many cities and neighborhoods and have acquitted themselves ad- 
mirably. A male counterpart should also be created for activity 
among the workers. That truly apostolic souls and carefully trained 
forces are needed for this work, is evident. 

“Labor in all things!” Our work must be extended in every di- 
rection and must penetrate everywhere. A strong faith, a firm con- 
fidence in God and a burning love of Christ must supplant all de- 
pressing pessimism. We must be convinced of the victorious power 
of our holy Faith. For our time also we must adopt as our motto: 


Christus vincit, Christus regnat, Christus imperat. 
Christus heri et hodie ipse et in secula. 





“Christ conquers, Christ reigns, Christ commands. Jesus Christ 
yesterday and today, and the same for ever” (cfr. Heb., xiii. 8). 














CHRONOLOGY OF ST. PATRICK 
By James VEALE, D.D. 


Patrician biography, whether as exemplified in the ancient or in 
the modern Lives of the Saint, is at a serious disadvantage and 
notably impaired in effectiveness and conviction because of the lack 
of an authentic, consistent, reliable chronology. Such a deficiency, 
however, ought not to be considered as necessarily irremediable. 
The Bollandists early recognized this handicap, but the chronology 
they devised in their “Acts of St. Patrick” is unsatisfactory. 
Amongst the systems of Patrician chronology since proposed two 
have won adherents: that of Father Albert Barry, C.SS. R., pub- 
lished in 1895 (which Bishop Shahan adopts while commending its 
author as “a cautious and learned writer”), and that of Professor 
Bury in his celebrated “Life of St. Patrick” (1905), which Mrs. 
Concannon follows substantially in her recent biography of the 
Saint. 

Father Barry claims “two certain facts” in the chronology of 
St. Patrick: (1) he arrived in Ireland in A.D. 433, and (2) he 
was then at least forty-five years old. Similarly Professor Bury 
gives “two certain dates”: (1) the year of his arrival in Ireland, 
432, and (2) that of his death, 461. 


The respective Patrician chronologies of these authors are: 


Barry Bury 
eB TTT eee A.D. 388 389 
. Brought captive to Ireland........ 404 405 
Escape from captivity............ 410 411-2 
FR EAE oc cecncneccecssensesss a 411-2 to 414-5 
Returns to Britain............... —- 414-5 
. 2. reerrerrrTr rrr rrery 418 to 432 415-6 to 432 
Consecrated Bishop ............. 432 432 
cS 2 eee 433 432 
BREE ddd deges stavedaccaceagnaws 463 461 


These agree only on the year of St. Patrick’s episcopal consecration, 
A.D. 432, which Bury holds as the date also of his arrival in Ire- 
land. This is the only date indicated on either list which we can 
accept as historically certain. 
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I. The Year of St. Patrick’s Arrival in Ireland 

St. Patrick was consecrated bishop and arrived in Ireland in the 
year 432. This indisputable historical fact is the firmly fixed pivot 
on which hinges the whole chronology of St. Patrick’s life. Dr. 
Lannigan says “it would be a waste of time to adduce proofs of 
this” (A.D. 432 as being the date), but nevertheless, since it has 
been questioned, it seems necessary because of its cardinal impor- 
tance to demonstrate its unassailability. 


Proofs.—(1.) Documentary.—(a) “The Chronicle of St. Pros- 
per,” under the year A.D. 431, records: “Bassus and Antiochus con- 
suls, more than two hundred bishops having assembled at the Synod 
of Ephesus, Nestorius ... was condemned. Palladius is ordained by 
Pope Celestine and sent as first bishop to the Irish believing in 
Christ.” After the Council of Ephesus had convened (June, 431), 
Pope Celestine, therefore (presuming that Prosper records events in 
the order of time), immediately took up the matter of the Irish mis- 
sion. According to Muirchu’s Life, Palladius arrived in Ireland 
while the island was “lying under the rigors of winter” (431-2). 
He remained in Ireland only till the spring of 432, and died in 
Britain on his homeward journey. The commission of Palladius 
naturally decided St. Patrick, long preparing for the Irish mission, 
to embark for Ireland and offer his services to Palladius. Notifica- 
tion of the death of Palladius counselled speed, and St. Patrick 
already ex route stopped only to receive episcopal consecration, hasti- 
ly resuming the journey and omitting, as Muirchu declares, “every- 
thing except the ordinary necessities of life,” lest there be any de- 
lay. The inevitable conclusion is that St. Patrick reached Ireland 
the year following the arrival there of Palladius, that is, in the 
year 432. 

Fr. Barry contends that Muirchu’s testimony of St. Patrick’s ar- 
rival shortly before Easter cannot refer to the Easter of 432, in 
view of the time necessary for the sequence of events. Hence, the 
Easter referred to is that of 433. Fr. Barry, however, misinterprets 
his authority, for what Muirchu states is that St. Patrick “began to 
preach the Gospel at Easter,” not that he arrived in Ireland about 
that time. St. Patrick had already performed considerable mission- 
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ary work in Antrim, Down and Louth; but it was at Tara on Easter 
Sunday, 433, that his evangelizing work first assumed great na- 
tional significance, and hence it is said that “he began to preach the 
Gospel at Easter” in Ireland. 

Fr. Barry appeals to the authority of Tirechan: “Pope Celestine 
sent St. Patrick to teach the Irish, in the thirteenth year of the Em- 
peror Theodosius,” claiming this year to be 433. Now, the com- 
putation of the Imperial years is so confused and unreliable in the 
Irish “Annals,” where they are but rarely cited, as to render this 
mode of reckoning valueless; and as to this testimony in particular, 
it is evident that (irrespective of how Tirechan may have computed 
the Theodosian regnal years), since Pope Celestine died in 432, he 
could not have in 433 sent St. Patrick to teach the Irish. 

Fr. Barry also appeals to the testimony of the “Leabhar Breac” : 
“The year when St. Patrick came to Ireland was 433, in the ninth 
year of Theodosius King of the world, and the first year of the 
Episcopacy of Sixtus the Coarb of Peter, and the fourth year of 
Laoghaire McNiall of Teamhair.” This is a misquotation—perhaps 
inadvertent. The original reads: “The year when St. Patrick came 
to Ireland was the 433rd from the Incarnation”—hence actually 
A.D. 432. Again the ninth year of Theodosius (as Emperor of the 
West) depends on the method of computation, though it seems 
to have ended August 27, 432. And certainly the first year of Sixtus 
and the fourth of King Laoghaire of Tara, who became Monarch 
of Ireland in 428, is likewise A.D. 432. 

The authorities cited by Fr. Barry as sponsoring 433 therefore 
testify, when rightly interpreted, that St. Patrick reached Ireland in 
A.D. 432. 

(b) Testimony of the Irish Annals.—The spacial restrictions im- 
posed on a magazine article necessitate a compendious reference to 
rather than formal citations of these authorities. It may be said, 
however, that the Irish Annalists, without a dissentient voice, give 
A.D. 432 as the year St. Patrick began his Irish mission. 

The reliable “Annals of Ulster” declare that in the year 432, the 
ninth of Theodosius and first of Sixtus, Patrick arrived in Ireland. 







































1 Full discussion is given in the present writer’s forthcoming work, “Patrician 
Evidences.” 
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“The Book of Ballymote” refers to Prosper’s testimony and says: 
“Aetius and Valerianus were the two consuls of that year” (these 
were the consuls for A.D. 432). “The Annals of Boyle” assert: 
“St. Patrick came on his mission into Ireland in the fourth year of 
the Monarch Laoghaire” (i.e., A.D. 432). McFirbis’ Chronicum 
Scottorum and the “Annals of the Four Masters” render similar ex- 
plicit testimony. Later writers, such as Keating in his “Irish His- 
tory” (1625) and contemporary authors, ratify their evidence. 

(II) Irish Tradition Evidence of this tradition, universal and 
constant up to the present day, may be seen in the answer to the 
question of the Catechism authorized by the Irish Hierarchy for 
Irish children: “Q. Who converted Ireland to the true Faith? A. 
Ireland was converted to the true Faith by St. Patrick, who was 
sent by Pope Celestine, and came to our island in the year 432.” 
Further witness to Irish tradition is the extraordinary celebration 
held in Ireland, 1932, on the fifteen hundredth anniversary of the 
landing of her national Apostle on her shores. 

Hence, Bury can rightly and unreservedly state that “the year of 
St. Patrick’s coming to Ireland which rests on clear and unvarying 
tradition is A.D. 432”; and Petrie can without exaggeration, if 
authority be taken in a strictly legitimate sense, declare: “A.D. 432 


is the year in which according to all authorities St. Patrick came 
to Ireland.” 


Il. The Year of St. Patrick’s Birth 

St. Patrick states in his “Confession” that, when called to the 
diaconate, he confided to an intimate friend a fault he had com- 
mitted when about fifteen years of age. When the question of 
selecting a Bishop for Ireland arose, this friend disclosed the fault, 
thus “publicly dishonoring” him. “And so after thirty years they 
found an occasion against me, a word which I had confessed before 
I was a deacon. . . . And when some of my seniors came, alleging 
my sins against my laborious episcopate, on that day I was strongly 
impelled that I might fall here and in eternity.” The Saint refers 
to a “consoling assurance” he supernaturally received “in the very 
day I was rejected by the persons alluded to,” so that he was not 
hindered from “the journey resolved on.” 
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The context clearly implies that this opposition of the “seniors” 
concerned his episcopal consecration. Bury, however (White, Con- 
cannon, et al., concurring), contends that the expression, “my sins 
against my laborious episcopate,” proves that it was against his epis- 
copal administration the opposition originated (being instigated by 
jealous Irish and British ecclesiastics), and not against his conse- 
cration, for how could he call his episcopate “laborious” until he had 
actually exercised it. Nevertheless, the context precludes this inter- 
pretation. St. Patrick, reviewing his episcopate at the close of his 
life, recognizes that it was no sinecure, and therefore adds this adjec- 
tive. But even while aspiring to the episcopate, he would naturally 
anticipate it as a laborious task. Hence, in describing the opposition 
to his consecration, he employs a proleptic expression: “They op- 
posed my laborious episcopate” (by no means a solitary instance of 
his use of this figure of speech). 

Bury’s interpretation involves some inadmissible consequences, 
namely: (1) the assumption that St. Patrick while bishop in Ireland 
committed, and freely admitted, sins serious enough to provoke the 
animadversion of ecclesiastical superiors, and to result (according 
to Mrs. Concannon) in his temporary deposition from the See of 
Armagh; (2) the unfounded supposition that St. Patrick, as bishop 
or archbishop, owed allegiance to any ecclesiastical superiors other 
than the Roman Pontiff himself. 

Next, it is equally clear that the “thirty years” mentioned must 
be reckoned from the confession, not from the commission of the 
fault. The confidential relations between St. Patrick and the “dear- 
est friend,” lasting thirty years, began only when the secret was 
confided to the friend, not when the fault was committed, as even 
Bury admits. But the confession was on the occasion of his ordina- 
tion to the diaconate, and its revelation on the occasion of the ap- 
pointment of a Bishop for Ireland, that is, A.D. 431. Hence, St. 
Patrick was ordained deacon, at the latest, in 401. 

Starting from the data now established, two routes lead to the 
determination of the year of his birth, one leading from the date of 
St. Martin’s death and the other indicated by statements made in the 
ancient Lives. Probus declares that St. Patrick, immediately fol- 
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lowing his escape from captivity, spent four years with his kinsman 
St. Martin at Marmoutier, where he received Minor Orders. His 
departure therefrom was undoubtedly due to St. Martin’s death in 
397, and his age being then twenty-five complete years, 372 must 
have been the year of his birth. 
Again, the birth year (+) may be expressed by the equation: 
# = 432 — (22 + 30+ 1 + the period intervening between his 
captivity and his diaconate).’ 
Roundly estimated, this last period cannot have been under five years 
or over ten; for the preparation for the diaconate would occupy at 
least five years, but if protracted to ten, then St. Patrick’s age when 
consecrated bishop would have far exceeded sixty, which is in theory 
unlikely, and in fact contrary both to tradition and historical record. 
As a matter of fact, the period is seven years? Both Tirechan and 
Muirchu, the earliest and most reliable biographers of the Saint, 
divide the period extending from his flight from slavery in Ireland 
to his return there as bishop into two parts—seven years of pil- 
grimages (ambulavit) and thirty years of study (legit), a distinc- 
tion evidently embodying an authentic tradition. Since St. Patrick 
himself indicates a period of thirty years between his reception of the 
diaconate and the episcopate, these seven years of peregrinations 
were precisely the years between his escape from slavery and his pro- 
motion to deacon’s orders. 

Our equation therefore becomes : 

# = 432— (22+ 30+1+7). 

As 60 was his age when he arrived in Ireland in the year 432, the 
year of his birth, therefore, is A.D. 372. 

This date is upheld: (1) by constant Irish tradition, which main- 
tains that St. Patrick was 60 years old when he arrived in Ireland in 
432; (2) by the unanimous testimony of the Annalists and biog- 
raphers. It is singular that, while every Irish Annalist explicitly 
chronicles the date of St. Patrick’s death, one only (if Marianus 
Scotus be considered one) gives explicit testimony as to the year of 

2 According to St. Patrick’s testimony he was 22 when he escaped from cap- 
tivity, and 30 years elapsed from his ordination as deacon till the time came to 
select a bishop for Ireland, where he arrived 1 year afterwards in A.D. 432. 


Add the number of rs between his escape and his ordination as deacon and 
we have his age in . Thus, his birth year is 432 minus this sum. 
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his birth. Marianus (compiler of a Chronicum Scotiorum), born 
in Ireland in 1028 and educated at Moville, went to Germany 
in 1058 and died there in 1075 A.D. A witness therefore to both 
Continental and Irish tradition, and esteemed a learned and con- 
scientious chronologist, he records in his Chronicum: “Anno 372 
Sanctus Patricius nascitur in Britania ex patre nomine (Calpurn 
filii) Fotid; mater autem erat Conchess soror Sancti Martini de 
Gallia.” 

But, if deficient in explicit testimony, the “Annals” abound with 
implicit evidence for the year 372. Every obituary record of St. 
Patrick ir: the various “Annals” refers to his patriarchal age. Thus, 
the “Annals of Ulster,” “Tighernach’s Chronicle,” the “Four Mas- 
ters,” the “Leabhar Breac” and the “Tripartite Life,” in assigning 
his death to the year 493, allude to his extraordinary longevity of 
six score years, and consequently imply that 372 was his natal year. 

Father Barry claims the birth year to have been 388. Because St. 
Patrick alludes to.a fault committed at the age of fifteen and confided 
to a friend thirty years previous to episcopal consecration, he rashly 
concludes that the Saint was only forty-five years of age when he 
went as Bishop of Ireland in 433. This error, already noticed, in- 
volves him in an awkward absurdity, for it implies that St. Patrick 
was ordained deacon before reaching the age of fifteen. Father 
Barry cites Muirchu, but to no purpose, since his interpretation of 
his authority depends on his mistaken estimate of St. Patrick’s age 
in 433. Muirchu’s chronological inconsistencies, moreover, render 
his testimony valueless. He is uncertain whether St. Patrick’s so- 
journ at Auxerre lasted “forty or, as some say, thirty years.” 
Father Barry fixes the date of the Saint’s arrival at Auxerre as 418; 
hence, according to the chronology of his authority the Irish mission 
could not have begun till 448 or 458. 

Even though Father Barry’s appeal to Muirchu be a fruitless one, 
we can however adduce important collateral evidence showing that 
Muirchu knew the true years of St. Patrick’s birth and death, though 
neglecting to record them. In the Preface to his Irish “Life of St. 
Patrick,” he refers to the Latin “Life of St. Brigid” written by his 
father Cogitosus (Mactheni). Now, Cogitosus states therein that 
St. Brigid died 30 years after St. Patrick, and as the year of St. 
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Brigid’s death is 523, it is clearly implied that St. Patrick died in 
493. Muirchu’s inevitable knowledge of his father’s writings, 
coupled with his statements that St. Patrick died in his 120th year, 
proves that he knew the year of St. Patrick’s birth to have been 372. 

Bury “suggests” 389 as St. Patrick’s natal year, offering two “in- 
dications” in proof. In the first place, he conjectures King Niall’s 
invasion of Britain and Gaul to have been the occasion on which 
St. Patrick was captured at the age of sixteen. Bury apparently 
recognizes only one invasion of Britain and Gaul by this Irish mon- 
arch. Niall of the Nine Hostages, according to Irish historians (e.g., 
Keating), engaged in two foreign expeditions, one in 388 and the 
second in 405, when he was slain from ambush on the banks of the 
Loire by Eochy, Prince of Leinster. It is practically certain that it 
was not on the second but on the first incursion that St. Patrick 
“with thousands of others” was taken captive. It could not have 
been on the second invasion, for the tragic and treacherous murder 
of the king in a foreign land at the head of his troops would nat- 
urally spread consternation and confusion among his army, for 
whom there would be little time and less inclination to assemble a 
great multitude of captives and transport them overseas to Ireland. 
As the royal obsequies and interment brooked no delay, the sole 
thought of the bewildered soldiers would be to convey the body of 
their dead king to Ireland with all possible dispatch, without encum- 
bering themselves with a huge convoy of captives. The natural in- 
ference, therefore, is that it was not on the second invasion of Gaul 
in 405 by Niall of the Nine Hostages, but on the first in 388, that 
St. Patrick was captured. Since he was then, according to his 
“Confession,” sixteen years old, the year of his birth was not 388 
(as Father Barry contends) nor 389 (as Professor Bury has it), 
but 372. 

Bury’s second “indication” which “suggests” 389 is even less con- 
clusive. He simply takes for granted, without justification or war- 
rant, the existence of a fictitious tradition that St. Patrick died at 
the age of 72 in the year 461, and proposes that, “if we assume 389 
hypothetically as our starting point, we obtain a framework into 
which our data fit.” This is assuredly a novel, not to say naive, for- 
mula for the establishment of an historical truth: only devise some 
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serviceable hypothesis to which similarly assumed data may be con- 
yeniently accommodated; and behold, your hypothesis becomes a 
fact! The “logical” method pursued even excels the historical cri- 
terion: “Enunciate first your conclusion and deduce from it the 
premises for your syllogism!” 

The collapse of Barry’s and Bury’s arguments to prove 388 or 
389 as St. Patrick’s natal year thus serve, in a negative way, to con- 
firm the authenticity of the claims of 372 to be considered the true 
year of St. Patrick’s birth. 





PRACTICAL ASCETICAL NOTES FOR PRIESTS 
By C. C. Martinpate, S.J., M.A. 


VI. Riches 


St. Matthew (xix) relates the departure of the rich young man 
whom Our Lord had invited to sell what he had. Our Lord then 
said : “In truth, I tell you, a rich man shall enter with discomfort— 
with difficulty—into the Kingdom of the Heavens” (the comparison 
of the camel and the needle’s eye follows in all three Evangelists), 
The -disciples, hearing, were quite out of themselves with astonish- 
ment, and said: “Who then can be saved?” Jesus looked at them 
and said: “Among men, this is impossible: but with God, all things 
are possible.” St. Mark (x) says that Jesus, looking all round at 
the disciples, said : “With what difficulty shall they, who have money, 
enter the kingdom of God!”’ The disciples were struck with aston- 
ishment at what He said, but He, repeating it, said: ““How difficult 
it is for those who trust in money to enter into the kingdom of God!” 
They were more astounded, and said to one another: “Who then 
can be saved?” Our Lord, gazing upon them, said: “Among men 
it is impossible, but not with God. For all things are possible with 
God.” St. Luke (xviii) shortens the episode. The young man goes 
away sorrowful, and Jesus says: “How difficult it is for those who 
have money to enter the kingdom of God!” Those who were listen- 
ing said: “Who then can be saved?” And He answered: “What is 
impossible among men, is possible with God.” 

What has always seemed puzzling here is that the Apostles (since 
“disciples” certainly included them, even though others might be 
present too) seem to say: “If the rich cannot be saved—vho can 
be?” Which suggests that they felt that the rich had the better 
chance of salvation. Now, it is certain that the “poor” was almost 
a nickname for those among the Jews who were also “holy and 
humble of heart,” were waiting for the Coming of the Lord, and 
were the élite among the elect. Had one recalled this to them, per- 
haps they might rather sheepishly have acknowledged that no doubt 
that was true—true anyway theoretically, rather as we acknowledge 
in a vague sort of way that presumably Our Lord meant something 
or other when He told us to “turn the other cheek” and to hand over 
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our cloak to people who go to law with us about our cloak, and to 
go two miles with the man who constrains us to go one, but—but: 
“Well, that sort of thing can’t be taken literally: anyway J couldn’t 
ever be expected to act according to that. Do you really expect me 
never to refuse a man who wants to borrow off me (Matt.), or, if I 
have lent him something, not to try to get it back (Luke)? No: that 
isn’t practical, though it’s very nice as a theory or an ideal.” 

Or, the Apostles may have been still under the old Jewish theory 
that the Good Man does get his reward in this life, and in terms of 
this life’s wealth—-vines and figtrees, corn and olives. Riches are a 
sign of a “land that the Lord has blessed.” Hence, if those whom 
He has blessed with riches, can be saved with but difficulty—who 
can be saved? For presumably the majority do not succeed in diffi- 
cult tasks ; it’s hard enough to succeed in the easy ones. 

I do not think that the Apostles argued the matter out, or they 
might have urged, for example, that it was an expensive thing to be 
a Pharisee; that the sacrifices of the poor (par turturum) were after 
all, though tolerated, a second-rate affair; that poor people had to 
get on as best they could in the matter of “uncleanness,” and were 
actually always getting into trouble about matters of ritual “unclean- 
ness” and could not easily pay to get out of it. I think that the 
Apostles’ “imagination” was as yet unconverted, whatever their 
ideas might be. In fact, you can watch the consequences of this doc- 
trine about the rich dawning on St. Peter: “It is hard for the rich 
to be saved. It is easier for the poor to be saved. . . . Well—well— 
what about us? We not only are poor, but have made ourselves so! 
We have given up all that we possessed—not ‘riches,’ maybe, but 
still, we had our boats and nets, and our ‘hired men.’ Where shall 
we be in this inverted hierarchy ?” 


That it is quite possible for the “imagination” to be “unconverted” 
is clear. I don’t know about America, but in England there are 
plenty of people who might experience qualms if they had to spend 
the night alone in the Chamber of Horrors of some wax-work ex- 
hibition. Even if they have to go through a graveyard at night, they 
cannot somehow help imagining that ghosts hang around those 
graves. And if they had to sleep in the bed in which a corpse was 
lying! Personally, I think I should mind that less than the night 
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in a Chamber of Horrors; my imagination is almost readier to pic- 
ture those wax images as looking surreptitiously at me out of cold 
eyes, and planning evil behind their immobile masks, than to expect 
the dead man to wake up and grimace at me. Death is an adult ex- 
perience and too tremendous and august for fears inherited from 
childhood. However, the imagination can be in conflict with intel- 
ligence. Had you said to the Apostles point-blank: “Come now: 
do you really think that a rich man, because of his money, is the 
better pleasing to God?” they would doubtless have said: “No.” 

With ourselves, too, the imagination may be at fault, so that de- 
spite our appreciation of the truth we somehow feel as if a man were 
“worth” what he’s got. And if we say that this is not so, we might 
test ourselves by our words. I wonder how often we preach upon 
these sentences of Our Lord about the rich (1) in poor churches, 
and (2) in rich churches! Perhaps we do not do so in poor churches, 
because we might be taken as inciting to class warfare, or anyway 
exciting class hatred, of which there is plenty already. And if we 
told the poor that it is better to be poor, they might very easily accuse 
us of not being so poor ourselves, after all, and of administering 
dope, which plenty of people accuse us of doing as it is. But sup- 
pose we said it in rich churches to rich people, of whom I suppose 
there are, after all, some left! 

Suppose we said: “I cannot say it is a sin for you to send your 
son to an expensive school, your daughter to an exclusive convent 
at home or over-seas. But you are making it much more difficult 
for them to be saved. You are inoculating them, in childhood, with 
i the habit of riches; you are fixing within them the ‘riches’ com- 
plex; you are alienating them from the mass of men; you are habit- 
uating them to a life quite unlike Our Lord’s; you are providing 
them with a problem to which the getting of a camel through a 
needle’s eye is child’s-play.” 

Now, would we or would we not, as a result of such preaching, dry 
up our subscriptions? Would we hear about it from the wealthy 
schools? Probably. Would we empty our church? As a matter of 
fact, we should probably fill it with people (press reporters included) 
who would come to see what we might be going to say next. After 
a while, we should empty it of these too, because they would not find 
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we were being sensational—the easiest job in the world and vulgar- 
est—but they would discover we were preaching the unmitigated 
Gospel, which has a good many “hard sayings” about other sub- 
jects too besides the rich, such as mutual forgiveness. It is not 
sensational, but may be very upsetting, to remind even the devout, 
who presumably say the Our Father, that they challenge God to for- 
give them their sins on the scale on which they forgive those who 
have sinned against them. 

But, I expect that after a while we should re-fill our church with 
those who were “poor in spirit,” to whom the Kingdom of God at 
once belongs, and even we should probably find quite a number of 
“rich young men” who would mot turn away sorrowful. And on 
the top of all that, when we saw them giving away their fortune or 
“living poor,” we should have to feel no spark of envy if we saw 
them giving it away to “charities” not our own—in a word, not to 
us. 

It may be worth just alluding to the “objection” that rich people 
and their luxurious life provide employment for numbers of work- 
ing people who otherwise have none. Girls who order astounding 
lingerie and one elaborate frock after another keep no end of other 
girls busy and earning wages. People who eat fruit ripened out of 
season, imply the wellbeing of countless gardeners. Perhaps. And 
perhaps when the girl gets tired of her dress, it becomes the perqui- 
site of her maid, who sells it and thus increases her wages. Un- 
luckily you can’t do even that much with wasted food. Restaurants 
no doubt sell their overplus to smaller restaurants, when it is not too 
perishable; and I know there is a whole trade in used plum-stones 
left on plates, which are put in colored seaweed jelly to make it look 
like “real” plum jam. And I knew a man whose job it was to buy 
orange peel off theatre-gallery cleaners, because superior companies 
needed it for their “real” marmalade. But apart from the fact that 
the number of people kept employed by luxury trades is infinitesimal 
compared with those who could be employed were it our ambition 
to employ so many as possible and not as few, what probability is 
there that the real employe gets anything like a decent wage, and that 
the person who really gets the money is not the super-dressmaker 
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who does none of the work, or middlemen? Next to none. And 
this in no way diminishes the spirit of self-indulgence, the soul-risk- 
ing mood, of the rich girl or the opulent glutton. In condoning them, 
we are not recommending doing evil precisely that good may come, 
but we are tolerating the hope-against-hope that some good may, con- 
trary to appearances and probability, emerge from practices that can- 
not be called Christian. We are saying smooth things to people who 
give occasion for the Christian name to be blasphemed. 

















ORGANIZING TO FOLLOW THE DRIFTERS 
By Jonn A. O’Brien, Px.D. 


Students of the social life in America have often commented upon 
its mobility as one of its outstanding characteristics. This mobility 
has been increased manifold during the last quarter of a century by 
the advent and universal use of the automobile. We possess more 
motor cars than all the rest of the world combined, and this agency 
has been instrumental in effecting profound changes in the social life 
of the American people. 

Upon a recent visit to Ireland the writer met many middle-aged 
and elderly men and women who had never journeyed outside the 
county or district in which they were born. This is typical of the 
immobility of the people not only of Ireland but of the majority of 
the countries of the Old World. Particularly is it true of the dwellers 
on the soil. 

In sharp contrast with this tendency of remaining in the environ- 
ment in which one is born is the high mobility which characterizes 
American life. Almost everyone seems to be on the move. People 
are constantly leaving the farms and moving into the city. Dwellers 
in the city are almost continually moving from one section to another. 
In our large cities there is a month in the Spring when a vast num- 
ber of families fold up their tents like the Arabs and silently or other- 
wise move away. Telephone and city directories become obsolete in 
a few years. This constant flux creates enormous difficulties in 
keeping in continual touch with the religious life of our people. It 
renders it more difficult for a pastor to know his people and to follow 
them in the continued growth and practice of their holy Faith. It 
creates the possibility of enormous leakage which easily escapes 
detection. 

Going into a new city or even into a different neighborhood in a 
large city, individuals may discontinue the practice of their religion 
and no one but themselves be the wiser. The social sanctions which 
operate in the smaller community where they are well known and 
prompt them to continue their attendance at the Sunday services and 
at the Sacraments are now lacking. Where the individuals are weak 
and their practice of the faith in the past has been largely a social 
custom, it is easy to understand the tendency to drift into careless- 
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ness about attendance at Mass in a church where they are complete 
strangers. From carelessness in attendance at Mass to the gradual 
neglect of one’s other religious duties and ultimate loss to the Faith 
the transition is all too easy. 


The importance of this factor in the leakage problem is well 
stressed by Bishop Edwin O’Hara. “America,” he says, “is highly 
mobile. Millions migrate from their homes to new environments. 
This plays an important part in the leakage. Children brought up un- 
der their parents’ eyes and under the social pressure of a neighbor- 
hood where they are known as Catholics will rarely cease from Mass 
attendance. But multitudes escape from this pressure by leaving 
home, and unless they are strong in the faith defection is almost the 
normal thing. Our high social mobility accounts for the defection 
of very many thousands who have failed to identify themselves with 
religion in their new surroundings.” 


A similar slant is provided by Dr. Matthew Smith, editor of The 
Register of Denver. “One of the chief causes of leakage,” writes 
Dr. Smith, “has been migration. California priests have told me 
that they know hundreds of Catholics who, after having lived for 
years in midwestern and eastern parishes where they attended Mass 
and the Sacraments, drifted away from the Church when they left 
their ancestral moorings and moved to California in the hegira of a 
few years ago. These people had exactly the same experience as 
thousands of immigrants who came to America from Europe. 
Hereditary influence and home surroundings keep many a man prac- 
tical. The leakage from the Church among California natives and 
persons who have lived there long is, I am told, very slight.” 


Tendency to Drift 

This tendency to drift when they move into a new environment is 
probably more pronounced in the case of those who believe that their 
Catholic affiliation would be an obstacle to the acquisition of social 
prestige and even business success. There is undoubtedly a pro- 
nounced tendency on the part of those drifters who have ambitions 
as social climbers to cast off their Catholic moorings in the effort to 
expedite their ascent. That observant student of American social 
life, Professor Carlton J. Hayes of Columbia University, presents 
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the following illuminating insight into the social factors operating 
upon many of the drifters from the ancient Faith. 

“Catholics who have a tendency to drift are especially apt to yield 
to the tendency. More apt than Protestants. Why should one stay 
in a militant and exclusive minority? Why should one suffer in the 
esteem of the majority of one’s fellows by being thought of as un- 
intelligent, unprogressive, unpatriotic, and superstitious? Why 
should one be expected to send one’s children to denominational 
schools which are inferior to non-Catholic public or private schools? 
Why should one be forced to concur in the condemnation of prac- 
tices (such as birth-control) which many experts approve? Why 
should one, as an American, continue to adhere to an essentially for- 
eign, or at least Irish, institution? 

“T suspect that social pressure or social ambition has a great deal 
to do with the loss of some Catholics. I know of instances where 
persons have left the Church because they felt that it was not ‘the 
proper thing’ to be Catholics, and the subsequent joining of fashion 
able Episcopal churches by two such persons would seem to suggest 
that social ambition played in their cases a decisive influence. In 
certain other cases Catholics have seemed to feel that they could not 
obtain professional or financial advancement if they practised their 
religion at all assiduously, and the less they practised it, the more 
they drifted away from it. In this connection, the recent rapid 
urbanization of America is significant, I believe. Some of the 
Catholics who in my knowledge have drifted away have been trans- 
planted to large cities from smaller communities; in the smaller com- 
munities they were impelled by family pressure or habit to be 
Catholics openly, but in the large cities they could easily break with 
tradition and cease to be Catholics altogether. 

“T am sure that drastic reforms must be effected in the conduct of 
city parishes, to the end that the indifferent and the drifters are 
sought out and brought into vital and constant contact with the 
spiritual religious side of the Church. We are again in an age when 
it is necessary to go out into the modern highways and byways, into 
the avenues and streets of our present-day cities.” 

That one of the most urgent problems in our pastoral ministry is 
that of devising effective methods of ferretting out such drifters, of 
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galvanizing new life into them and of tieing them to the loyal and 
wholehearted practice of their holy religion, is becoming increasingly 
recognized by bishops, priests, and zealous laymen alike. The old 
practice of waiting for those in need of ministrations to call at the 
rectory will no longer do. We must go out after them; otherwise, 
the toll of our losses will continue to mount. The need of stressing 
the missionary obligations of pastor to the sheep that are lost, strayed 
or stolen, so as to stem the defections, is sounded by Bishop Francis 
C. Kelley who writes : “Because the problems of the Church in Amer- 
ica have so largely been connected with buildings and debts in the 
past and for some sections in the present, our clergy have not taken 
serious thought of our obligation to the ‘other sheep.’ The semi- 
naries with their overcrowded teaching program have not laid suffi- 
cient stress on the personal missionary obligation of Catholic 
pastors.” 

Modifications of the conventional routine methods of our pastoral 
ministry are necessary in the judgment of Father John W. R. 
Maguire, C.S.V., if our leakage is to be curtailed. ‘“The average 
priest,” writes Father Maguire, “especially in the big city parish, is 
quite satisfied in doing the routine work of the parish and feels no 
uneasiness because the churches are filled on Sunday. He seldom 
asks himself how many did not go to Mass, and he seldom or never 
goes out to look for them. It seems to me that priests should be 
trained to do immediate personal work with the members of their 
parish, especially with those who are growing indifferent and are 
careless about approaching the Sacraments. A subdivision of this 
same factor is the neglect by priests of the Catholic party to a mixed 
marriage. If such people were followed up more closely, not so 
many would ultimately fall away from the Church.” 

Similar is the view of an elderly priest who, in addition to devot- 
ing many years to the training of candidates for the priesthood, has 
had unusual opportunities for observing the methods of the pastoral 
ministry in many large cities. He indulges in no pussyfooting, but 
writes with a frankness which will arouse no antagonism when it is 
remembered that his sole aim is to arouse us to the need of greater 
activity to stem the leakage now occurring. “A contributing element 
to the problem of leakage,” he writes, “is the indolence of priests. 
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If the 26,000 priests in this country, generally speaking, worked as 
hard as the Sisters do, the Church would be in better condition. This 
indolence frequently leads to a purely impersonal and mechanical 
performance of one’s priestly duties. The pastor does not know his 
people individually, especially in large cities. And under this system 
of anonymity, the weaker get careless, and finally drift away alto- 
gether. This is especially true of young people coming from small 
towns.” 


The Seminary’s Opportunity 

The great opportunity which the seminaries of our country have 
of arousing clerical candidates to a realization of the supreme need 
of personal missionary work in ferretting out the drifters and pur- 
suing the lost sheep in a systematic and determined effort to stem de- 
fections is cogently stressed by Bishop O’Hara. Like Bishop Kelley, 
he points to the seminary as the institution which is destined to play 
a fundamental rdle in the instilling of the new spirit of personal mis- 
sionary work in our future pastors. “First,” he says, “the attitude 
of seminarians during their course should be missionary. The mis- 
sionary attitude of the seminarians is a reflection of the spirit of the 
institution. A smug, self-satisfied attitude on the part of semi- 
narians looking forward to a comfortable living, ministering as func- 
tionaries to a people who provide a generous support, in a word, the 
typical institutional outlook, gives promise of dry-rot in the exercise 
of the sacred ministry. It is the opposite of the apostolic spirit, and 
it is the greatest danger to which ecclesiastical seminaries are ex- 
posed. It is consistent with every outward appearance of decorum 
and excellence. It is inconsistent only with the purposes for which 
ecclesiastical seminaries exist. The seminary must create a mission- 
ary spirit in its candidates for the priesthood. This will be done not 
merely by making its course in apologetics alive, but by presenting 
the white harvest as the field of labor for which it is preparing. The 
Students’ Mission Crusade presents the point of view. But the 
seminary faculty will have to give the inspiration. 

“The students in ecclesiastical seminaries in the United States are 
numbered by the thousands. Their vacation is a problem to them- 
selves as well as to the seminaries. It offers a wonderful opportunity 
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for laboratory work in the sacred ministry. There are ten thousand 
Catholic churches in the United States without parish schools. In 
most of these, religious vacation schools are possible if teachers can 
be found. The seminarians make excellent teachers, as the expe- 
rience of the seminaries has demonstrated during the past several 
years. The work of teaching religion to children—both Catholic and 
non-Catholic—opens up a world of missionary effort to the young 
levites. The words of the Apostolic Delegate, Most Reverend P. 
Fumasoni-Biondi, are significant in this connection: “To instruct 
children in a knowledge of their holy faith is one of the works of 
mercy, and I trust all who possibly can will assist in the work of the 
Religious Vacation Schools. The work, however, should have an 
especial appeal for students for the priesthood. Last summer many 
seminarians engaged in this work with the consent of their bishops 
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and seminary superiors. Needless to say, the experience which they 
acquired will be of service to them in later life.’ ” 

This apostolic work of instructing children in vacation schools 
might wel! be expanded into the work of carrying the truths of our 
holy Faith out into the highways and byways, out into the street cor- 
ners to reach the unnumbered multitudes who never darken a church 
door and who will otherwise remain in perpetual ignorance of the 
saving truths of the religion of Christ. In this missionary enterprise 
our zealous laymen and women, after proper training, might well be 
called upon to participate along with our seminarians. Indeed, they 
must be, if we are to reach more than the smallest fraction of the 
seventy millions of our fellow-citizens unaffiliated in any active way 
with any Protestant Church. 

The launching of such a missionary campaign would be instru- 
mental in effecting the much needed shift from the defensive to the 
offensive. It would signalize a change in policy—from one of isola- 
tion to one of penetration. It would mean a more vigorous and lit- 
eral response to the command of Our Divine Saviour : “Going there- 
fore, teach ye all nations, . . . teaching them to observe all things 
whatsoever I have commanded you.” This new policy of systematic 
penetration of the masses outside the fold would stiffen the morale 
throughout the whole body of the Church in America. It would give 
a necessary outlet for the pent-up zeal and resourcefulness of our 
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laity who have been reduced so largely to a state of passivity, and 
who, as Dr. J. B. Culemans has pointed out, have been used for 
little more than cash registers to be punched when occasion required. 


Catholic Evidence Work 


Catholic Evidence Work has long been done in England, and with 
marked success. Few sights for the American Catholic visiting 
London are more inspiring than the spectacle to be found on Sun- 
day in Hyde Park, where a Catholic layman mounted on a rostrum 
explains the teachings of the Catholic religion to a motley crowd that 
finds the speaker equal to any of the hecklers in their midst. From 
ten o'clock in the morning until ten o’clock at night, speaker succeeds 
speaker in hourly shifts. Some of the best fruits of their labors, 
Francis J. Sheed and other leaders in the work informed the writer, 
are to be found in the number of drifters who, stirred at the sight 
of a fellow-Catholic layman defending the Church and her children 
against the slander of her enemies, return to the fold of their fathers. 

In our country there is a general loosening of denominational ties, 
and the bigotry and opposition to the Church is less deep-rooted than 
in England. These and other circumstances would indicate that the 
launching of a vigorous but tactfully conducted campaign by our 
laity, guided by our clergy, would not only help to stem the leakage 
but would bring eventually many additions to our fold. Up to the 
present, Mr. David Goldstein has been the chief and almost the only 
exponent of this movement in our country. With a courage and a 
daring that would brook no obstacle, he has blazed a pioneer trail 
across the country, preaching from his autovan to crowds on the 
streets in hundreds of cities from Boston to San Francisco. Some 
idea of the scope of the activities of this great lay apostle may be 
gained from the fact that he has distributed to listening crowds 
several hundred thousand books and pamphlets explaining the 
Catholic Faith. 


Probably no one has voiced with greater eloquence or vigor the 
imperative need of a change of policy from that of isolation to that 
of aggressive penetration than did that towering figure in the Amer- 
ican hierarchy, the great Lion of the Northwest, Archbishop Ireland. 
“What, I ask,” said he, “of the multitude that peep at us from gal- 
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lery and vestibule, what of the thousands and tens of thousands, 
nominal Catholics and non-Catholics, who seldom or never open the 
church door! What of the uncouth and unkempt, the tenants of the 
cellar and alleyway, the mendicant and the outcast! It is time we 
bring back the Gospel spirit, to go out into the highways, the by- 
ways, to preach on housetops, and in the market place. Erect stately 
churches, if you will. They are grand monuments to religion; .. . 
but if some remain outside, speak to them on the streets or the public 
road. The time has come for ‘salvation armies’ to penetrate the 
wildest thicket of thorns and briars, and bring God’s Word to the 
ear of the most vile, the most ignorant and the most godless.” 

Well might those words be carved upon the walls of every semi- 
nary in America. Well might they be sounded at every great gather- 
ing of the prelates and priests of our country. They constitute a 
clarion call to the launching of a great campaign to carry the truths 
of the Catholic Faith to the seventy millions of our fellow-country- 
men who are without the ministrations of any form of the Christian 
religion. 


Establishing a Central Office 

Another practical means of coping with drifters is suggested by 
Father John P. O’Mahoney, C.S.V., Superior of the Viatorian 
Order in our country. “I think an office should be established,” he 
writes, “in the central business district of every large city. This 
should be known as the clearing house for the business of the Church 
with the general public. The purpose would be to serve the public 
in as convenient a manner as possible. Here non-Catholics could 
come for information about the teachings of the Church, and 
Catholics for the refutation of falsehoods and misrepresentations. 
Here non-Catholics who are planning to marry Catholics could secure 
courses of instruction. People who needed dispensations of various 
kinds, either to marry or to have their marriages rectified, could be 
ministered to by priests who were experts in these matters and who 
had the powers of a chancellor or of assistant chancellors. Open at 
all hours of the day, such an office manned by capable priests with 
trained lay assistants would render a great service to the general 
public and would prevent many who now experience difficulty or 
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inconvenience in securing such services from drifting gradually from 
the fold.” ° 

It is an interesting coincidence that Bishop John J. Swint, D.D., 
of Wheeling, a member of the “Popular Apologetic Committee” of 
bishops appointed by the Administration of the N.C.W.C., makes 
substantially the same suggestion. Writing in The Acolyte (June 
25, 1932), he proposes the establishment of a school of “Popular 
Apologetics,” whose purpose, among others, would be: “To train 
priests who, free from parish work, might at least in the larger 
cities establish an office in a central and public place, where it would 
be known that information concerning things Catholic might be ob- 
tained at all times, where converts could be instructed, questions 
answered, incorrect statements in the newspapers corrected, and lit- 
erature distributed.” 


There is no doubt but that the establishment of such a central 
office, not only in our very large cities but in all those of considerable 
size, would meet the needs of a population whose high mobility fre- 
quently precludes parish affiliations of any durability and often pre- 
vents people from discovering to which parish they really belong. 
The Church transacts business of one kind or another with a clientele 
much larger than any commercial firm. Institutions of the latter 
character are quick to see that opportunities for contact with their 
public are offered at all times. It is good business policy not to allow 
any of their customers, either actual or prospective, to escape through 
failure to provide access for them at all times. 


House-to-House Canvass 

Another means of coping with drifters is that of an annual house- 
to-house canvas to inquire if any members of the Catholic Faith are 
resident there. This would be especially helpful in our large cities 
where the changes of residence occur so often. Pastors who take a 
careful census of their parish annually, and who have prided them- 
selves upon knowing the population of their parish unusually well, 
have reported how surprised they have invariably been when some 
organization takes a religious census of the entire city, and turns 
over to them all the cards of the persons calling themselves Catholics 
within the limits of their respective parishes. True, they. are usually 
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drifters or nominal Catholics. But they are the very ones who are 
most in need of the attention of a priest before their continued drift 
takes them completely outside the pale of the Faith. 

There are probably none of us who have not been called upon at 
our rectories, not once but many times, by representatives of insur- 
ance companies, automobile agencies, and salesmen of every descrip- 
tion. They do not wait for us to call upon them, but they take the 
initiative and call upon us. They leave no stone unturned to effect a 
sale. Salesmen that we are of the eternal truth and of the pearl that 
passeth all price, we ought not to be surpassed in zeal by the pur- 
veyors of any earthly commodities. 

The highly mobile condition of American society demands an ad- 
justment in the traditional methods of the pastoral ministry to cope 
with this new condition. There would seem to be no room for doubt 
that, if the ever increasing army of drifters and of nominal Catholics 
is to be curtailed and brought into full active membership in the 
household of the Faith, personal missionary work of this nature will 
be necessary. Bishops, pastors, and observant laymen point to it as 
the crying need of the hour. To summarize: 

(1) The high mobility of American life demands an intensification 
of personal missionary work on the part of pastors to ferret out the 
drifters and to bring them into the wholehearted practice of their 
Faith. 

(2) In the stimulation of this new personal missionary work and 
in causing it to be regarded as an integral and essential part of the 
daily pastoral ministry, our seminaries must play a fundamental rdle. 

(3) The mobilization of our laity to assist in the work of re- 
ligious vacation schools, Catholic Evidence Work, and in the launch- 
ing of a missionary campaign to reach the millions of fellow-Amer- 
icans unaffiliated with any Church is imperative. 

(4) The establishment of an office in the business district of all 
our large cities to serve as a center for information about the teach- 
ings and practices of the Catholic religion, and as a means of mini- 
stering in a convenient manner to the needs of drifters, nominal 
Catholics, and the general public, would be a most timely and prac- 


tical step in the systematic campaign to stem the leakage from the 
Church in America. 
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(5) An annual house-to-house canvas to detect drifters and nomi- 
nal Catholics and as a means of enabling the pastor to minister to 
their individual needs, will be found to be a remunerative phase of 
that personal missionary work without which there can be no hope 
of curtailing defections from the Faith. 

The inspiration ‘for this missionary campaign by bishops, priests, 
and the laity to cope with drifters and to stem the leakage, will be the 
abiding memory of that characteristic action of the Good Shepherd, 
who left the ninety-nine sheep in the mountains, and went in search 
of the lost one and searched for it until it was found. 











ST. AUGUSTINE THE PREACHER 
By Hucu Pope, O.P., S.T.M., S.Scr.D. 


VI. St. Augustine’s Eloquence 


That Augustine was eloquent goes without saying. Even the 
Donatists allowed that; in fact, they tried to make their people be- 
lieve that he was but a rhetorical dialectician.* His training in this 
respect had been severe and his success had been phenomenal. In 
fact, it had very nearly ruined him. He himself has told us what it 
cost him to give up the profession of rhetoric, also how ashamed he 
was of the triumph he won when competing for the chair of rhetoric 
at Milan and indulging in lying flattery of the Emperor.’ 

Had Saul never become St. Paul, what would have been his place 
in the world’s history? He would certainly have left his mark on 
the world. Presumably he would have outrivalled Nero in his 
fanatic hatred of Christianity, have been a precursor of some of 
those terrible Roman Prefects whose names and deeds are enshrined 
in the Acts of the early Martyrs. Had Augustine of Tagaste, 
Carthage, Rome and Milan never become the neophyte of Ambrose, 
the hermit of Cassiciacum, the Superior of the monastery at Tagaste, 
and finally Bishop of Hippo and the greatest Doctor of the Western 
Church, what would he have been? Famous as a speculative phi- 
losopher certainly. More certainly still a renowned pleader in the 
courts, an advocate whom everyone would have been anxious to 
secure; a rhetorician, a mighty orator, a man who, as Archbishop 
Trench somewhere expressed it, made of the Latin tongue a weapon 
of amazing pliability wherewith to charm the souls of men. But 
though his conversion of course did not silence him—nothing could 
have done that—yet it certainly did succeed in changing the orator 
and the rhetorician into the humblest of preachers. For “humblest” 
is the only word that expresses the facts. The spectacle of the 
Bishop of Hippo in the pulpit must have afforded men a lesson in 
humility. “Indeed I deem that they profited the most from him who 
had the opportunity of hearing him and seeing him in the church, 
and more especially such as were familiar with his life amongst 


1 Contra Cresconium, i, 1, 16. 
2 Vita, 1; Confess., vi, 6; Contra Litt. Petiliani, iii, 25. 
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us.”* What must his hearers have felt when they heard their 
saintly bishop unashamedly confessing in the pulpit at Carthage 
the enormities of his past life in their midst? What did they feel 
when they listened to his wonderful prayers for the divine guidance? 
“All I have said, I have said in order to bring out the real difficulty 
of this problem; you realize how grave it is, well-nigh insoluble 
[he is discussing Christ’s words to the Magdalen: ‘Noli Me 
tangere’]. May the Lord, then, help me to solve it! May He who 
deigned to set us the problem answer it Himself! Whatever sugges- 
tion He may offer me I will share it with you. If any among you 
has a better interpretation, then let him teach me; I am only a 
teacher in so far as I am receptive of teaching.” * So, too, when 
they heard him saying: “Our whole strength lies in humility; for 
pride is but a brittle thing . . . humble people are like a rock; it is 
true that a rock is under our feet, but it is solid. Whereas proud 
men—what are they? They are but smoke. . . . They mount but 
they vanish.” ° 

From vhe day he became bishop, Augustine regarded himself as 
the servant ot his flock." The eloquence has gone, the rhetoric has 
disappeared. The Scriptures he once despised have become the daily 
food of his soul.* The classical writers he loved so much® are 
laid aside, though their words, learned in his infancy, still rise spon- 
taneously to his lips. Instead of those heathen authors, it is now 
Gregory and Basil, Chrysostom of Antioch, Cyprian, Optatus, Am- 
brose and Jerome (besides a host of others whose works are now 
lost) whom he reads.*®° These great men are they who “not merely 
by word of mouth while here on earth, but by the writings they left 
to posterity, were strenuous defenders of the Catholic Faith” ;* they 
were and still are “preclara Catholica lumina.” ** “They did not 
all live at the same time, but God, at different periods and in places 
far removed from one another, raises up as seems to Him wise and 
expedient faithful and though few, yet outstanding ministers.” * 

8 Vita, 31. 

*Enarr. on Ps. xxxvi, iii, 19-20. 

5 Sermo cczliv, 4. 6 Enarr. on Ps. xcii, i, 3. 

™See Epp. lexv, 5, lexxii, 23, cx, 6. 

* De Doctrina Christiana, iv, 11. 

® Jbid., iv, 10; cfr. Epp. ci, 3, cxviti, 2 and 9. 

10 Contra Julianum, i, 5-32, ii, 14-15, 19-20, 26-29; cfr. especially Ep. cxlviii, 10. 


11 Contra Julianum, ii, 31. 
12 [bid., ii, 35, iii, 3. 18 [bid., ii, 37. 
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These great teachers Augustine read assiduously for the sake of his 
people. A trust has been committed to him; he is the instrument of 
One greater than himself to whom he will have to give an account 
of the souls of many.** Hence the extraordinary simplicity of his 
sermons. At times they are even rugged, rough-hewn. For they 
are the spontaneous outpourings of a heart on fire to other hearts 
whom he would fain see as enkindled as himself. 

Had you asked St. Augustine in what the essence of good preach- 
ing consisted, I fancy he would have referred you to the following 
passage which occurs in a context where one would least expect it. 

“Now there is something that I want to say for the sake of some 

of my brethren, most dear friends, who, quite unconsciously, have a 

Pelagian taint in them. They imagine that, when they exhort people 

to lead good and holy lives, their exhortations are only effective 

when, since they are dealing with men and asking a man to do some- 
thing, they make the whole depend on man’s powers unaided by the 
gifts of God and produced solely by the exercise of man’s free will. 

As though one’s free will could do anything to perfect a good work 

unless first freed by the gift of God. They do not realize that they 
| themselves owe it to the gift of God that by their free will they ex- 
hort men to undertake to lead a good life, that they stimulate the 
sluggish, kindle the frigid, correct the evil, convert wills turned away 
from God and tranquillize rebellious wills. For only thus can they 
persuade men to accept their persuasions. If they do not produce 
these effects in men’s wills, what are they doing? Why do they 
speak at all? Why not leave them to their own free will? If how- 
ever they do produce the above results, can it be true that a man by 
speaking produces such results in another’s will, and that God does 
nothing in that same will by His assistance? Surely, no matter what 
gift of speech a person may have, so that he is able by his skill in 
dispute and by the agreeable way in which he expresses himself to 
sow the seeds of the truth in a man’s will, foster in him love of God, 
root up his errors by teaching him and by his exhortations rouse him 
from sloth, ‘neither he that planteth is anything, nor he that watereth, 
but God who giveth the increase’ (I Cor., iii, 7). In vain does a 
man toil with all his might from without unless the Creator works 
in hidden fashion from within. It is in the hope that this letter of 
mine to your Excellency may speedily come into the hands of people 
who have such ideas that I have thought fit to make these few 
remarks.” 1° 






































14 Vita, 19. 
15 De Bono Viduitatis, 22, a treatise penned in A.D. 414 when Pelagius’ notions 
were just beginning to attract attention. 
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But though the rhetoric and the eloquence have gone, there remain 
traces, inevitable ones, of the training of years. We see it in his 
love of a neat phrase, in his habit of playing on words, in his rhym- 
ing phrases which defy translation. But even this was subordinate 
to the one end he had in view, the teaching of his people. The 
rhymes, the undying phrases, the puns—as we should call them— 
all are meant to help his people to remember, to fix a thought so that 
they shall never forget it. It would be a grave mistake to regard 
these happy turns of speech as mere quips, as a means of raising a 
laugh. They always have a sting in them. In this they resemble 
the Parables, at first sight so plain yet so full of deepest significance 
when we ponder them. Examples could be multiplied indefinitely, 
but a few will suffice. Those familiar with his Rule will recall the 
pithy phrase, “Melius est enim minus egere quam plus habere,” ** 
which enshrines the whole idea of the vow of poverty. How per- 
fectly, too, he has expressed his own state of soul when, after telling 
us of his study of Plato, he says: “Garriebam plane quasi peritus, et 
nisi in Christo Salvatore nostro viam Tuam quzrerem, non peritus 
sed periturus essem.” 7 What more succinct than this on St. Peter’s 
denials: “Petrus flevit amare qui novit amare”; ** this definition of 
gluttony: “Ita nescit cupiditas ubi finitur necessitas” ;** his comment 
on that last meal by the sea-shore: “Piscis assus, Christus passus” ;*° 
on Pilate’s Quod scripsi scripsi, “clamoso silentio” ;** on the Dona- 
tist pseudo-martyrs: “Non eorum mirantur mortes sed recordantur 
mores.” ** How better contrast St. Peter and St. Cyprian, whom 
the Donatists exalted at the expense of the former, than: ““Magnus 
Cyprianus orator, sed prior Petrus piscator, per quem postea cre- 
deret non tantum orator sed et Imperator.” The profound state- 
ment, “In Novo Testamento patent quz in Veteri latent,” is worthy 
of Augustine, but though the idea recurs frequently I have never 
been able to discover a nearer approach to it than: “Quanquam et in 
Vetere Novum lateat, et in Novo Vetus pateat.” ** How better de- 


16 Regula ad Servos Dei, 5, in P.L. XXXII, 1380. 

11 Confess., vii, 26. 18 Sermo ccxcv, 3. 19 Contra Julianum, iv, 70. 

20 Tract. in Joann., cxxiii, 2. 21 [bid., cxvii, 5. 22 Ep. clexxv, 12. 

28 Questiones in Heptateuchum, II, \xxiii; cfr. Contra Adversarium Legis, 34; 
De Catechizandis Rudibus, 8; Sermo clx, 6, ccc, 3, etc. 
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scribe the patient than by saying: ‘‘Patientes malunt mala non com- 
mitendo ferre, quam ferendo committere”**—a passage which St, 
Thomas has made his own?** The Baptist’s advice to soldiers was 
practical (Luke, iii, 14), and so was St. Augustine’s: “Milites non 
militia sed malitia prohibet benefacere.” ** Once more on St. Peter’s 
fall: “Non terruit ungula sed una oppressit muliercula.”** Finally, 
when dealing with certain delicate matrimonial questions, he apolo- 
gizes for his veiled expressions by saying: “‘Necessitas loqui, hones- 
tas circumloqui cogit.” ** 





Eloquence of course has its due place, as Augustine himself in- 
sists in no uncertain way in his De Doctrina Christiana, the fourth 
book of which might be called his “Manual of Preaching.” But this 
eloquence has to be severely disciplined. “The eloquent are listened 
to with pleasure,” he says, “but the wise with healthful results to the 
soul.” “A man speaks wisely in proportion as he is steeped in 
Holy Scripture.” *° “You have only said a thing well when you have 
said it truly; a preacher must not be a slave to words; rather should 
they be his servants.” ** For him this is the true test of eloquence. 
For since the sole object of eloquence is to persuade,” it has to be 
by turns humble and accommodating,** temperate or restrained, and 
forceful.** Holy Scripture provides us with examples of all these 
aspects of eloquence: St. Paul is accommodating and restrained in 
turns, even when writing to the Galatians;** at times, too, he in- 
dulges in ornate language to them.** To the Romans he writes 
“ornate,”** to the Corinthians “granditer” or forcefully** as occa- 
sion demands. Yet, ornate speech is, Augustine confesses, com- 
paratively rare in the Bible.** What, indeed, he asks, have we 
preachers to do with ornate language? We can leave that to those 
who deliver panegyrics, unless, of course, we can make it conducive 
to the higher purpose of making men love virtue.*° Great preachers 
like St. Cyprian and St. Ambrose afford us examples of the use of 

24 De Patientia, 2 and 5. 

25 Summa Theol., I1-II, Q. cxxxvi, art. 1 ad. 2. 

26 Sermo cccii, 15. 27 De Tempore Barbarico, 8. 

28 Contra Julianum, v, 19. 29 De Doctrina Christiana, iv, 8. 
80 Jbid., 7. 81 Jbid., 61. 82 [bid., 55. 

38 [bid., 52. 84 “Grandis.” 85 Jbid., 39. 


8¢ [bid., 44. 87 [bid., 43. 88 [bid., 42. 
8° Jbid., 41. 4° Jbid., 55. 
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all these aspects of eloquence. Cyprian and Ambrose are accommo- 
dating when speaking—the former of the use of the “mixed chalice” 
(which he wished to enforce despite the decay of the practice) ,“ 
Ambrose when treating of the Holy Spirit, because of the profundity 
of the doctrine.“ And both these writers combine ornate language 
with their restrained speech when treating of the glory of holy Vir- 
ginity,“* though at times they use forceful language (granditer), 
even on this subject.** 

Of the appropriate use of forceful language Augustine gives us 
an example from his own experience: “I remember how when I 
wanted to dissuade the people of Czsarea in Mauretania from civil 
war or, what was even worse than civil war, mob-rule,** for not 
merely the ordinary citizens, but ...atives, brethren, fathers and 
their children used on the occasion of some annual feast to arm 
themselves with stones and form into opposing camps. This would 
last for several days on end and everyone tried to kill at least one 
person. Then I spoke as forcefully as I could . . . nor did I fancy 
I had gained my object when I heard them applauding me, but only 
when I saw them weeping. Their applause shewed they had under- 
stood and were pleased with what I said; their tears shewed that 
they were sincerely affected.” “* Apropos of this applause from his 
hearers Augustine remarks that what he terms “eloquentia sub- 
missa,” or an eloquence which accommodates itself to the tempera- 
ment of the audience at the moment and to the nature of the subject 
treated of, is the only true natural eloquence: “more especially when 
it has about it a certain unsought and natural beauty, a certain un- 
studied rhythm which seems, in a sense, to spring from the subject 
itself which we are handling. Eloquence such as this rouses such 
applause that it hardly seems to be ‘accommodated.’ ” * 

This enables him to formulate the statement that, “if a preacher 
wants to speak eloquently, he must aim at being heard intelligently, 

41 Jbid., 45; St. Cyprian, Ep. lxiti. 4? Ibid., 46. 

48 [bid., 47, 48. 

44 Tbid., 49, 50. 

45 “Catervam.” 

46 De Doctrina Christiana, iv, 53. As Augustine here says that this event took 
place eight years previously and we know that his visit to Caesarea was made in 
A.D. 418 (see Sermo ad Plebem Caesareensem), this last book of the De Doctrina 
Christiana must be referred to 426; consequently it represents the matured 


thought of one who had then been preaching for some five-and-thirty years. 
41 [bid., 56. 
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gladly and submissively ; not indeed that these three effects are to be 
assigned to three different kinds of eloquence, as though to be lis- 
tened to intelligently means that you speak in an accommodating 
fashion, to be listened to gladly means that your eloquence is re- 
strained, and to be listened to submissively means that you speak 
forcibly ; but rather that one should always aim at these three effects 
together.” ** Finally, “restrained pulpit eloquence, then, has its own 
beauty, while spurning unbecoming embellishments. Nor does it 
aim simply at pleasing one’s auditory; that we can leave to profes- 
sional rhetoricians. But even when it praises or blames and urges 
people to seek after and cling to what is good, and avoid and loathe 
what is bad, it still desires to be listened to submissively. Yet, if 
not listened to intelligently, then neither pleasurably. Consequently, 
intelligent, pleasurable and submissive attention have all three to be 
aimed at, though the first thing is to secure their pleasurable atten- 
tion.” ** “When, then, you talk of eloquent, true and wise preach- 
ing, you can only mean that in accommodating your speech to your 
hearers and your subject-matter you use appropriate words, in your 
restrained eloquence your words yet glow, in your forceful speech 
your words are vehement, while the things you speak of are true and 
what your hearers need to know. And if some cannot do all three 
things, at any rate let them say with wisdom what they cannot say 
with eloquence, rather than say with eloquence what they cannot say 
without folly.” °° 

Needless to add that Augustine insists that the preacher’s greatest 
asset is his own personal life: “Many are good hands at saying what 
they themselves do not practise, though they would do good to a 
far greater number of people if they but did what they say.” But 
for once we must disagree with Augustine. For he says—as, of 
course, he would—that the picture of the true preacher of the Word 
of God which he has here drawn is not a picture of himself : “Thanks 
be to God that in these four books I have not sketched myself as I 
am, for I fall short of this ideal in many respects; but I have out- 
49 De Doctrina Christiana, iv, 57. 


5° Tbid., 61. 
51 bid., 60. 
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lined as best I can what he should be who aims at ‘laboring not for 
himself alone but for others’ in the sound—that is, in the Christian 
—doctrine he sets forth.” ™ 


But despite his self-restraint the Saint does allow us now and 
again a glimpse of his oratorical powers. It would demand too 
much space to quote, so we must be content with a few references.™ 
How rare, however, are these hints of a power which, had it not 
been Christianized (bound fast to the chariot of Christ), would have 
thrilled the pagan world! There is a saying attributed to Augustine 
—though it has always evaded one’s search—to the effect that, had 
he had the offer of the fulfillment of three wishes, he would have 
asked to see The Incarnate Word of God, to have witnessed the 
Roman Empire in its glory, and lastly to have listened to St. Paul 
thundering in the pulpit. The first wish we can all make our own; 
the second is more doubtful. But the third will be echoed—and 
applied to Augustine—by every one who has read and pondered his 
Sermons. Well did his biographer, Possidius, say after giving a 
summary account of the Saint’s writings: “I however think that 
men profited more by seeing him actually present, witnessing espe- 
cially his life amongst us and hearing him preaching in the 
church.” * 
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53 See, for example, his sermon on the Ten Virgins (Sermo xciii), and note the 
peroration at the close, no. 17; see, too, Tract. in Joann., 1xxxv, 2, xCcii, xciii, 1-2, 
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given in Migne, P.L., XXXVIII-XXXIX, where 396 undoubted 
Sermons will be found. In the Appendix to P.L., XXXIX, 317 
doubtful or even spurious Sermons will be found. The Enarra- 
tiones in Psalmos, which are also Sermons, are given in P.L., 
XXXVI-XXXVII. The Tractatus in Joannem (124 Sermons) and 
the ten Tractatus in Epistolam Joannis are given in P.L., XXXV. 
See, too, St. Augustini Sermones post Maurinos reperti (that is 
after A.D. 1683), ed. by Dom D. G. Morin (Rome, 1930). 
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LITURGICAL NOTES 


By THE BENEDICTINE Monks oF BuckFastT ABBEY 


VI. The Blessing of the Oils on Maundy Thursday 
I 


Maundy Thursday is one of the half-dozen days of the ecclesias- 
tical year on which the language of the Liturgy bestows the distin- 
guishing epithet of “most holy”: Communicantes et diem sacratis- 
simum celebrantes. This peculiar sacredness belongs to the day ob- 
jectively by reason of the events it records, such as the institution of 
the Holy Eucharist, the inauguration of the priesthood of the New 
Law, the washing of the Apostles’ feet, and the beginning of the 
Passion in the Garden of Gethsemani. The epithet is also appro- 
priate by reason of various liturgical functions that single out this 
day from among the rest, chief among which is the consecration of 
the Holy Oils. 

Although normally this magnificent function can be witnessed 
only in cathedral churches, we priests have so much to do with the 
Holy Oils, and the faithful receive so many and such great spiritual 
and even temporal blessings through their instrumentality, that all 
must be profoundly interested in the rites by which this element is 
raised from common uses and invested with the dignity of an in- 
strumental cause of divine grace. It will be worth our while to be- 
gin with a short retrospect into the history of the use of oil for re- 
ligious purposes, omitting however all that might be said about past 
and present superstitious uses of this element in pagan religions. 
Some of these are as revolting as they are absurd, though in this mat- 
ter, as so often happens, error is but a caricature or travesty of a true 
instinct of mankind. It would seem that even the children of the 
Church were at times exposed to the danger of superstition, for at 
the close of the function the bishop gives a grave warning to all 
against such abuses of the Sacred Oils. 

We may ask ourselves why it is that oil should have played so 
prominent a rdle in all religions, except, of course, in most if not 
all forms of Protestantism, which, under pretext of worshipping God 
in spirit and in truth, has rejected all belief that material elements 
may become outward tokens and instrumenta] causes of grace. The 
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explanation of the phenomenon to which I have alluded must surely 
be sought in the natural properties of oil—and here, of course, there 
is question of olive oil to the exclusion of all others. The Fathers 
have frequently explained these properties in their homilies. All 
that they have said is admirably summed up in the well-known phrase 
of St. Bernard (Sermo xv in Cantic.; cfr. Hom. III Noct. on Feast 
of the Holy Name) : Oleum enim lucet, pascit et ungit. Fovet ignem, 
nutrit carnem, lenit dolorem: lux, cibus, medicina (Oil is a light, a 
food, an ointment. It feeds the flame, nourishes the body, soothes 
pain). 
i 

Leaving on one side the use of oil in pagan religions, the study of 
which would be interesting but would lead us too far, let us glance 
at the practice of the Synagogue and that of the Christians of every 
period. The Old Testament teems with allusions to the use of oil 
in religious ceremonies, apart from innumerable references to it in 
ordinary life. The Jews were convinced—proofs without number 
might be adduced—that by anointing with oil a place, a person or an 
object these were given a certain consecration or abiding holiness. 
One of the most striking instances of this belief will occur to every- 
one’s mind. Jacob was compelled to flee the wrath of a brother 
whom he had ousted from the rights of primogeniture by methods 
that to those who view them in a detached manner would seem fully 
to justify Esau’s resentment, although, as St. Augustine assures us, 
the hand of the Lord was in the whole transaction, and what appears 
to be no more than a trick and an imposition was in reality a mystery 
full of prophetic significance. Towards nightfall Jacob came to a 
lonely spot in the open country where he decided to rest. Now, whilst 
the fugitive slept on the bare ground, his head reclining on one of 
the stones which are so plentiful on that spot, he beheld the heavens 
opened and a mysterious traffic between heaven and earth, the Angels 
coming down and going up by a ladder that reached from the earth 
to the sky. When he awoke in the morning the young man “took 
the stone which he had laid under his head and set it up for a title, 
pouring oil upon the top of it” (Gen., xxviii. 18). Jacob repeated 
this ceremony after his return from Mesopotamia when, at the bid- 
ding of the Lord, he repaired to the spot to erect thereon an altar. 
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He also changed the name of the place from Luza to Bethel, that is, 
house of God. The scene thus enacted on the heights of Bethel 
forms, so to speak, the leitmotif of the gorgeous ritual with which 
the Catholic Church marks the occasion of the laying of the founda- 
tion stone and the consecration of a new church. Subsequently to 
the promulgation of the Law on Sinai God likewise gave to Moses 
a very elaborate ceremonial code. The use of oil was a prominent 
feature of the liturgy of the Tabernacle of the Lord. When Aaron 
was appointed high priest, his head was anointed with oil, and all 
the priests were sprinkled with oil on the day of their consecration 
to the service of the sanctuary. The story of the anointing of Saul, 
David and Solomon as kings of Israel is well known. It may, how- 
ever, be worth while to add here that in the Old Testament we meet 
with an occasional reference to the anointing of prophets; it would 
seem, however, that all such expressions are metaphorical. In the 
Canticle of Habacuc the whole people of Israel is called the Anoint- 
ed: “Thou wentest forth for the salvation of thy people, for salva- 
tion with thy Christ’”—that is, with thy anointed or thy holy people, 
for it is plain from the context that in this passage there is no ref- 
erence to Him who is above all others Christ, the anointed One 
(Hab., iii. 13). 

Not a few elements of Catholic worship have been taken over 
from the ritual of the temple when they are not based upon the nat- 
ural symbolism by which the religious sentiment has at all times and 
in all places sought to express itself. After taking up water, salt 
and other such like objects as the materials of her sacramental sys- 
tem, it was not likely that oil should have been excluded, all the more 
as it forms the divinely appointed subject-matter of at least one of 
the Seven Sacraments. The Gospel itself makes no mention of oil 
as the obligatory matter of the other Sacraments in which it is now 
used, but it does record the fact that some kind of anointing was 
practised by the Apostles even before the proclamation of the Last 
Anointing by St. James. These unctions appear to have been part 
of the apostolic ministry on which Our Lord sent them whilst they 
were in Galilee: “Going forth they preached that men should do 
penance, and they cast out devils and anointed with oil many that 
were sick and healed them” (Mark, vi. 12, 13). However, this 
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anointing was not a sacramental one, though some commentators 
have tried to maintain that it was. For one thing, at that time, the 
Apostles had not yet received the fullness of priestly powers, with 
which they were only invested at the Last Supper. None the less, the 
text is precious for it fully justifies the use of oil by the Church, 
not only in the Sacrament which bears the name of “Last Anoint- 
ing,” but for the purpose of dedicating persons, places and things to 
the service of God. 


iil 


It would be easy to string together a chain of proofs, archeological, 
monumental and literary, in order to demonstrate the ritual use of 
oil from the earliest period of the Church. With regard to this mat- 
ter we may safely apply the principle which holds good in everything 
appertaining to the Faith. Whatsoever we believe today has been 
in the deposit from the beginning and for that reason has always 
been believed at least implicitly. In like manner, as regards prac- 
tical life, all idea of a sudden, abrupt innovation must be rigorously 
put on one side. That which is in practice today was either always 
done, or at least the present custom has its roots in the observance 
of primitive times and is little more than its normal and necessary 
outcome. 


In the Traditio Apostolica of Hippolytus (first decades of the 
third century) mention is made of two oils or two unctions in the 
administration of Baptism, the one being called “mystic” and the 
other “exorcized.” In the Roman baptismal rite of today we also 
have two oils and two unctions. As early as the fifth century an unc- 
tion with exorcized oil formed part of the exercises to which the 
catechumens were subjected during the course of their preparation 
for Baptism. Toa query addressed in 402 to a Council then sitting 
at Rome the bishops of Gaul received the following reply : “If chrism 
poured over the head of the catechumen sanctifies the entire body, 
there should be, nevertheless, several unctions with oil previous to the 
supreme anointing on the day of their Baptism” (cfr. Cabrol- 
Leclercq, “Dict. d’archéol. et de liturg.,” col. 2781). 

The Traditio Apostolica, as we have seen, distinguishes between 
the oil of exorcism and the oil of blessing or thanksgiving. The for- 
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mer is the unction of Baptism, the latter that of Confirmation. When 
we examine early documents, it is at times very hard to discover 
which anointing is meant, whether that of Baptism or that of Con- 
firmation, chiefly because in those days the two Sacraments were 
given immediately after one another. 


Blessed oil is likewise used at the consecration of churches, bells, 
the crowning of kings, not to speak of the ordination of priests and 
bishops. At the blessing of the baptismal font chrism and the oil 
of the catechumens is mingled with the water. This rite is of high 
antiquity, for already St. Basil speaks of it as of something estab- 
lished from time immemorial. “There are things,” he says, “that 
we have through a written tradition, others from a tradition (oral) 
going back to the Apostles. If we bless the water of Baptism and 
oil. . . is it not because of a silent and secret tradition (benedicimus 
aquam baptismatis et oleum de quibus scripsistis? nonne a tacita 
secretaque traditione) ?”’ (op. cit., col. 685). The essentials of the 
Roman rite of blessing the font were already fixed in the seventh cen- 
tury, but the mingling of oil and chrism with the water is of later 
date. The symbolism of the ceremony is easily understood: oil is a 
figure of the Holy Ghost, whose presence in—nay, whose mingling 
with—the simple element of water sanctifies it and gives it power to 
sanctify others: Tu has simplices aquas tuo ore benedicito, and three 
times : descendat in hanc plenitudinem fontis virtus Spiritus Sancti.” 

Apart from the oils blessed for use in the liturgy of the Church, 
there is a blessing of oil for the private use of the faithful. It is 
styled Oleum Simplex in the Ritual, no doubt in order to distinguish 
it from the more precious oils blessed with so much pomp and cir- 
cumstance on Maundy Thursday. The prayers said at the blessing 
of this oil sufficiently reveal its nature and properties. In the prayer 
of exorcism which precedes the blessing the evil one is adjured to 
withhold every form of his baneful influence from this creature of 
oil, to the end that it may prove to all that shall use it a source of 
mental and bodily health (ut fiat omnibus qui eo usuri sunt salus men- 
tis et corporis). As this beautiful rite is, perhaps, not sufficiently 
known, it may be worth while to give a translation of the prayer with 
which the Oleum Simplex is blessed : 
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“Lord God almighty, in whose presence the very Angels tremble 
(the spirits that minister to us whilst remaining unseen by our eyes), 
deign to look upon, to bless, and to sanctify this Thy creature of oil 
which Thou hast caused to flow from the sap of the olive and with 
which Thou hast commanded the sick to be anointed, to the end that, 
their health being restored to them, they may return thanks to Thee, 
the true and living God: grant, we beseech Thee, that they who shall 
use this oil in Thy name, may be delivered from every weakness, from 
every infirmity and from all the snares of the enemy, so that every 
hostile attack being warded off from Thy creature which Thou hast 
redeemed by the precious blood of Thy Son, it may not at any time 
be hurt by the sting of the old serpent.” 


Any priest may bless olive oil acccrding to the rite thus set forth in 
the Roman Ritual (Tit. ciii,g). The blessing is tucked away among 
a number of minor ones so that it may easily be overlooked, espe- 
cially by one not sufficiently familiar with every part of that wonder- 
ful book in which there is so much to learn. The wording of the 
exorcism and the prayer of blessing makes it quite clear that the oil 
thus blessed is different from any of the oils blessed with so much 
solemnity on Maundy Thursday—distinct, therefore, from the oleum 
infirmorum which is used in the Sacrament of Extreme Unction. 
None the less, the Church expressly states that this simple oil, by 
her exorcism and blessing, becomes invested with a supernatural vir- 
tue which, if it is not identical with that of the oil of the sick, is 
nevertheless akin to that of the great Sacrament of the sick. 

Not many Catholics are fully aware of their spiritual wealth. We 
would do well were we to read from time to time that wonderful 
chapter in Faber’s masterpiece “All for Jesus” which bears the sig- 
nificant title: The Riches of Our Poverty. The sacramentals of the 
Church constitute no small part of this wealth: In omnibus divites 
facts estis in illo, says St. Paul (In Christ you are made rich in all 
things, or rather with all manner of wealth). Yet, we neglect to 
take stock of our treasure. I think it is doing a real service to the 
clergy, the parochial clergy in particular, to draw their attention to 
the Benedictio Olei Simplicis. It is not difficult to procure pure olive 
oil, and any priest is allowed to bless it. The wording of the prayers 
makes it plain that the faithful may use it themselves, either on their 
own person in case of sickness, or for the purpose of anointing or 
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sprinkling places and things. Extreme Unction is in a category by 
itself: it may not be repeated during the course of the same illness. 
Why not, then, bless oil—Oleum Simplex—and leave it with the sick 
so that they may use it themselves? Such an anointing will keep 
up the dispositions they conceived when they were anointed by the 
priest, and may help to maintain the good effects, especially the ma- 
terial ones, of the great Sacrament of Extreme Unction. 

The Oleum Simplex may be blessed not merely for the sick, or 
only for them in particular. True the prayer of the blessing alludes 
to Our Lord’s command that oil be blessed for the comfort of the 
sick, and speaks of freedom from sickness and infirmity as being one 
of the effects of this oil. But it goes on to say that, if we use it with 
faith, we may likewise hope for deliverance from the snares and 
from every kind of attack by which the devil seeks to hurt the chil- 
dren of men. 

The Supplement of the Roman Ritual contains a form for a bless- 
ing of oil which is peculiar to the Order of our Lady of Mercy. The 
title is: Benedictio Mirabilis Olei S. Serapionis, Martyris. The 
wording of the prayers seems to restrict the use of this oil to cases 


of ulcers and fractures, though the universality of the Church’s 
charity does not, of course, strictly limit it to such miseries, for in 
the form of the blessing she prays that it may prove a remedy against 
all infirmities. But, unlike the Oleum Simplex spoken of above, the 
marvellous oil of St. Serapion is exclusively blessed for use in sick- 
hess or grievous bodily hurt. 


(To be concluded) 





THE VISUAL IN TEACHING RELIGION 


By Paut E. Campse.., A.M., Lirt.D. 


The phenomenal development of picture projection has brought 
many changes in methods of teaching. It may be more accurate to 
say that this modern development affords opportunity and impetus 
to much improvement in teaching techniques. There has never been 
a time when educators did not concede the value of pictures in their 
work. The greatest of teachers, the Catholic Church, has made use 
of pictures in all ages, as attested by the remains of antiquity. The 
walls of the catacombs were decorated with paintings illustrative of 
great Christian truths. These same Christian truths have served as 
the inspiration of the greatest artists the world has known. Art 
itself became the handmaid of religion. Art serves most effectively, 
in a spiritual and in an esthetic sense, when it presents in concrete 
form the truths of the Christian religion. Christian art is the very 
acme of visual education. 

Despite the truth of this relationship of art with religion, there 
have been times in the progress of education when education through 
pictures apparently fell into disrepute and the teaching of religion 
was allowed to sink deeper and deeper into the slough of verbalism. 
Many indeed have been the jeremiads written about our defective 
presentation of the eternal truths to the young, whose lives and ideals 
are to be formed upon these truths. What is the cause? Have we 
been deterred from the use of pictures by the high price of good 
prints and an over-emphasis of publishers upon the need of high 
quality in our reproductions of great masterpieces? This is a real 
danger. The best print is but a weak approach to the excellence of 
the original, and perhaps the very worst print can function well in 
the concrete teaching of truth. We must aim to have the best pos- 
sible, but why neglect the treasures within our reach merely because 
the art connoisseur tells us that our reproductions are poor in 
quality? 

No one deplores more eloquently than the Archbishop of Cincin- 
nati, the Most Reverend John T. McNicholas, O.P., S.T.M., the 
sorry pass to which we have come in the teaching of religion. Be- 
fore the assembled delegates to the twenty-ninth annual meeting of 
the National Catholic Educational Association in Cincinnati (June, 
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1932), he spoke as follows: “I am convinced that the teaching of 
religion is our weakest course. We must strengthen our religion 
courses or our schools will fail in the chief purpose for which they 
were founded and for which our people are making almost incredi- 
ble sacrifices. Teachers must be prepared in great numbers every 
year for this work in order to give profitably the courses of religion.” 

Within the past two years at the first and second sessions of the 
Summer School of Catholic Action, held in St. Louis under the aus- 
pices of St. Louis University, the deans, principals, teachers and lay 
students of college level gave it as their unanimous opinion that 
“the worst taught course in our entire Catholic school system is the 
religion course.” In an analysis of the situation Father LeBuffe, 
the eminent Jesuit teacher, offers some reasons that are explanatory 
of this state of affairs. There seems to be a deeply imbedded con- 
viction on the part of many teachers that a Catholic, and especially 
a Religious, needs no preparation for the religion class, that he or 
she is an ipso facto teacher of religion. As a corollary of this we 
have the further conviction that it is “enough just to drill in the 
truths of faith, allowing them to germinate under God’s good grace.” 
He makes a plea for the trained theologian as the teacher of religion 
on the college level. The teacher of religion, even though a theo- 
logian, should be a full-time teacher of religion. When a busy 
parish-priest bears the burden, the parochial heat and burden of the 
day will frequently distract him. When religion classes are par- 
celled out among the teachers of other subjects, there is scant atten- 
tion given the religion class. 


Father LeBuffe deplores also the credit nemesis. Accrediting 
agencies take no account of the work done in religion—except in 
the rare cases where it can be listed under an acceptable subject title 
—and the student who is commonly credit-hungry looks upon the 
course as unimportant, as merely supplementary. Our Catholic uni- 
versities, so says the Summer School of Catholic Action, should 
offer through a department of religion an opportunity to students 
who wish to qualify as teachers of religion to major in the subject. 
Can the layman then be trained to teach religion? Another question 
answers: were not all priests once laymen? There is the case of 
William George Ward, a married layman, who taught theology to 
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the seminarians at Oscot for many years. The day of adequate pre- 
paration for the teacher of religion is not yet. But those in charge 
of religion courses may span the lean years by choosing as full-time 
teachers of religion the best teachers we have, men and women will- 
ing to teach the subject and to prepare scrupulously for every hour 
devoted to the most important subject in the curriculum. 

The teaching of religion in the grade schools and in the high 
schools must be of a high caliber. We cannot say that teaching on 
these levels is defective for the same reasons as on the college level. 
But it is true that mere verbalism has robbed our teaching of 
religious lessons to the very young of its vitality. Bishop O’Hara 
rightly insists that small children are fully capable of grasping many 
of the deepest religious truths. We must present these truths in the 
manner demanded by the psychology of the child. We need not 
concern ourselves with the exact proportion of impressions that come 
to the child through the sense of sight. But today the advances of 
science in the projection of pictures have made the movies, willy- 
nilly, a teacher of the young. Other advances in the arts of pho- 
tography and projection make a strong appeal to the eye of the 
child. The average child of today pores for hours over the funnies 
and other pictures in the Sunday and daily papers. The pictures 
present vividly many things that appeal to the mind of the child and 
provoke questions about many other things. This fact alone demon- 
strates the feasibility of visual education. 


We have never doubted that. The Church has ever realized the 
value of pictures in conveying religious truth. But is it overstating 
the case to say that this supplement of the catechism and aid to the 
teacher has been allowed to sink into desuetude? Have we striven 
to place before the eyes of the child a vivid and arresting presenta- 
tion of Christ Our Lord and the mysteries of His teaching? Per- 
haps the lack of quality in available pictures caused them to be 
neglected entirely. The writer remembers in his very early years 
being much more impressed by the picture of St. Ignatius facing the 
wild beasts than by the facts of the story in the cold pages of the 
textbook. The story did not lack a dramatic element; but to his 
childish mind the martyr’s words, “I am the wheat of Christ, let me 
now be ground by the wild beasts’ teeth and thus become pure bread,”’ 
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were not as vivid and arresting as the rather poor picture of this 
heroic old man fearlessly facing death. 


Have we not placed too much confidence in drilling abstract truth, 
hoping that by God’s grace it would germinate and fructify in the 
youthful heart? Perhaps our seeming neglect of the visual in re- 
ligious education is due to inability to keep pace with the modern 
development of the movies and the talkies. Reputable educational 
authorities doubt whether the talkies will ever become a practical 
adjunct in teaching, and research has demonstrated that the motion 
picture has only a limited field of usefulness. The technical perfec- 
tion of the movies and the talkies—both beyond our financial capa- 
city—is no cause for alarm. 


The picture is the proper psychological approach to the mind of 
the child. Our Lord, the greatest of all teachers, taught by means 
of stories and parables which the people addressed could readily un- 
derstand. We should attempt to make Catholic doctrine clear in a 
manner in which children can comprehend. Perhaps there is no 
medium superior to lantern slide pictures. Modern methods and 
scientific inventions now make it possible to bring this educational 
auxiliary into every classroom. It is possible with one machine 
properly constructed to project pictures of opaque objects as well as 
lantern and film slides. This gives us a wealth of material. Pic- 
tures of every kind may be used with the opaque projector. If pic- 
tures adapted to our purpose appear in postcards, photographs, snap- 
shots, calendars, art reproductions, they can readily be presented in 
a vivid manner toa class. The modern opaque projector is fitted to 
reproduce on the screen any object not exceeding seven inches 
square. Commercial firms supply us with wonderful picture collec- 
tions. To give one example, the Trans-Lux Corporation has more 
than 300,000 pictures listed on the Bible and Religion. Any picture 
from which a slide can be made can be used for opaque projection 
without going to the expense and loss of time required to make a 
glass or a film slide. But there are splendid collections also of these 
glass and film slides. There is a series of film pictures, “The Balti- 
more Catechism in Visual Lessons,” that will help any teacher in 
presenting the lessons of the elementary catechism. Obscure dog- 
mas, hidden truths, difficult for the young mind to grasp, are pre- 
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sented in pleasing attractive pictures which fairly live and act before 
the children’s eyes. The teacher who restricts a religion lesson to 
the mere memorizing of a written page commits a crime against 
childhood. It is easily possible to give the childish mind a clear ac- 
tive appreciation of religious truth and thereby make it enter into 
the very life of the child and become an influence for good. 

Many of these reproductions from illustrations and masterpieces 
made by celebrated artists have been produced under the direction 
of prominent Catholic clergymen. A glass slide set of 1100 beau- 
tifully hand-colored slides covering the entire field of Catholic re- 
ligious instruction, was selected and organized by the Reverend 
H. F. Roney. Father Roney has also written the explanatory guide 
book. The set is produced by the Victor Animatograph Company. 
The Reverend L. P. Golden selected and organized a set of slides 
explaining the Baltimore Catechism. This set, together with the 
manual, is obtainable from the Spencer Lens Company. Other 
firms have produced many biblical film strips, but very few of these 
have been edited for Catholic schools. If a.demand is felt, Catholic 
genius will supply the demand. Father Lehane has also arranged a 
film strip set of eighteen reels illustrating the Baltimore Catechism, 
sold by D. B. Hansen and Sons. We cannot here give an exhaustive 
list, but to the person who is interested inquiry will readily reveal 
the wealth of material available. 


The Reverend George A. Keith, S.J., is the author of a well- 
known glass slide set illustrating the Mass and Benediction. The 
Keystone View Company publishes this set together with a great 
number of slides illustrating Bible History. The stereograph is not 
without its value in this work of religious education. Pictures illus- 
trative of the Mass and Benediction are obtainable in stereograph 
form. The stereoscope with its accompanying stereograph pictures 
is a valuable ally in any educational work, but we feel that the stere- 
opticon fitted for opaque projection lends itself better to the needs 
and to the financial capacity of Catholic schools. 


Perhaps no one has made a more exhaustive study of the present 
resources and future possibilities in visual religious education than 
Father George Nell of Effingham, Illinois. Subscribers to his Par- 
ish Activities Service have learned to proceed on the principle that 
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“if it’s worth having, Father Nell has it.” The teacher of religion 
can accept this principle in regard to visual aids with which he may 
supplement his textbook. Father Nell conducts a service through 
which he supplies the materials needed, or at least gives accurate in- 
formation concerning the publishers and the prices of such materials. 
He has made a name for himself as a social worker in the small 
rural community to which he ministers as pastor, and has attained 
to national prominence as an expert in visual religious education. 


Chief among the visual aids he offers for religious instruction is a 
group of religious film slides comprising 3500 pictures illustrating 
the catechism, various missions and hymns, the Mass, Benediction 
and Vespers, and many events from the Old and the New Testa- 
ments. “The Bible in Pictures” includes eleven film slide sets of the 
Old Testament, arranged in chronological order, and a series of 
nine film slide sets on the life of Christ and the work of the Apostles. 
These twenty sets furnish the school with a library of film slides 
that gives life to the teaching of Bible History. They have been 
used with complete satisfaction in study clubs and convert classes, 
in vacation schools and missionary catechetical centers. 

There is a splendid assortment of colored pictures in various sizes 
on catechetical and biblical subjects, many of which are arranged 
in series to fit the varying degrees of progress of the child. The 
miniatures are supplied in card pictures and gummed paper stock, 
suitable for use in catechism project booklets. The larger pictures 
can be used for class study and for classroom decoration. Needless 
to say, the miniatures can be projected upon a screen if the school 
possesses an opaque projector. 

These pictures are in four sets bearing the titles: Life of Christ, 
Christ Establishes His Church, Keeping Alive the Knowledge of the 
Promised Redeemer, The Parables of our Lord. These four sets 
are furnished also in wall picture rolls, 21 by 33 inches, with memory 
verses and bible story citations. Recently Father Nell has edited and 
published a bible card game, a deck of 52 biblical pictures. Each 
deck consists of thirteen books of four cards each; each card carries 
a different biblical picture. With the aid of accompanying instruc- 
tions many attractive card games can be played; the games help to 
impress these important biblical events and characters upon the 
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memory of the child. Bishop Griffin has given his commendation 
to this novel device: “The Illustrated Bible Game in card playing 
form ought to enlist the interest and the patronage of the public. 
If parents only realized it, this would be a very easy way to teach 
Bible History to their children, and the result would be that the 
next generation would be more familiar with the Bible and its stories 
than the past generation have been.” 

“The Catechism Illustrated” is a religious home study course in 
pictures with explanatory text and test questions. It is designed for 
home study, but could well be substituted for the catechism course 
in schools where verbalism has devitalized the teaching of religion. 
The seventy-one pictures, as given in the textbook, are obtainable 
also on gummed paper stock for catechism project work. 

Father Nell’s activities in the teaching of religion reached beyond 
the walls of the school room. He carries three-column advertise- 
ments in the Eppingham Republican, a secular paper with over 2000 
non-Catholic subscribers. Each advertisement is a complete lesson 
with appropriate cuts aiming to illustrate one main Catholic doctrine. 
The purposes of the column are carried in bold type at the top of 
the space: to assist Catholic parents in giving their children religious 
instructions at home, to furnish Catholic grown-ups an opportunity 
of reviewing their catechism, and to give interested non-Catholic 
readers an idea of Catholic Doctrine. 


What is the net result of our discussion of the visual in religious 
education? We firmly believe that teachers of religion on all levels 
should make frequent use of visual aids. The teacher of very young 
children can scarcely do effective work without having recourse to 
pictures. The skillful teacher will interpret the picture to the pupils 
and enable them to derive the utmost fruit therefrom. Among the 
many devices that are offered, none seems more effective than the 
stereopticon designed to project pictures of opaque objects as well as 
lantern and film slides. The successful use of gummed pictures in 
the construction of catechism project booklets in home study courses, 
correspondence courses and religious vacation schools, suggests that 
primary teachers everywhere may make effective use of this device. 
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ARTISTIC NOTES AND QUERIES 
By Rap Apams Cram 


Query: I expect to build a rather large church within the next year or 

two and I am advised to have an open competition amongst 
architects. Is this the best way for me to do, and if so how should I 
go about it? 


Answer: My experience, which already runs to over forty years of 

professional practice, has convinced me that a competition 
is exactly the worst way to choose an architect, since it is elaborate, 
expensive and wasteful of time. I assume you would want to get 
the best possible architectural services. To insure participation on the 
part of members of the American Institute 9f Architects (and it is 
a fact that practically all those who have demonstrated their profes- 
sional ability along this line belong to this organization), you would 
have to obtain approval of your competition program from the 
Standing Committee on Competitions of the American Institute of 
Architects. The conditions laid down are very strict ; they had to be 
in order to avoid the innumerable evils of the old days of “free-for- 
all” competitions. You would have to engage and pay a professional 
advisor who would prepare a very elaborate program, and you would 
have to engage a jury who would pass on the designs submitted and 
make their definite recommendations. All this, as I say, would take 
a good deal of time and would mean a considerable expense. After 
it is all over you would, in my opinion, have obtained no more re- 
liable information as to whom you should employ than had you made 
your choice on the basis of work actually accomplished. 

After all, a competition is not for the purpose of selecting a de- 
sign, but an architect. A design cannot be prepared except through 
consultation and codperation on the part of the pastor and the archi- 
tect. Each problem has got to be decided on its own merits, and in 
the case of a competition, no matter how carefully the program is 
drawn (and sometimes the most elaborate insures the least satisfac- 
tory results), the competitors are pretty much working in the air. 
They are not in touch with the pastor, they know little or nothing 
about parish conditions and not any too much as to the site and sur- 
roundings. Moreover, facility in rendering drawings and in pres- 
entation of designs very often argues in favor of a scheme intrin- 
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sically less good than another not so attractively presented, while the 
inclinations and prejudices of an architectural jury are not always 
to be relied upon. 

I should strongly recommend against a competition, and should 
advise you to choose your architect after a careful scrutiny of what 
has actually been done. I could give you the names of fifteen or 
twenty architects in different parts of the United States, any one of 
whom could serve you perfectly. If this were not enough, you might 
have a sort of competition between actually executed work—that is, 
communicate with half-a-dozen of the most highly recommended 
architects and ask them to send you a few photographs of churches 
they had already built. These would suffice to give you a good work- 
ing idea of the manner in which different men approached the solu- 
tion of the problem. 


Query: I wish to introduce a course on Religious Art (Painting, Sculp- 

ture and Architecture) in the higher classes of our Preparatory 
School. Could you indicate a text-book that would cover the matter— 
something similar .o the ideal textbook in French, Abel Fabre’s “Manuel 
d’Art Chrétien”? 


Answer: Your proposal is one of the most encouraging things I 

have encountered in a long time. It has long been my full 
conviction that such courses as you indicate should be introduced into 
schools, not only preparatory schools, but colleges and particularly 
theological seminaries. 


I do not know of any book in English that covers quite the field 
dealt with by Abel Fabre. The best text-book covering the whole 
scope of artistic development from Classical times onward is cer- 
tainly “The Significance of the Fine Arts,” published by the Com- 
mittee on Education of the American Institute of Architects, The 
Octagon, Washington, D. C. I am slightly embarrassed when it 
comes to specifying books dealing particularly with religious art for 
the reason that I myself have done several of these. I think you 
might find my “Church Building” (Marshall Jones Co., Boston) 
useful. This deals not only with architecture but with all the other 
allied arts. The same should be true, I think, of my “The Catholic 
Church and Art” (The Macmillan Co., New York City). A more 
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detailed book which endeavors to link Christian art with Christian 
culture and civilization is my “Substance of Gothic” (also published 
by Marshall Jones Co.). 


; 

} 

Query: I am in charge of an old frame church, whose large windows | 
are “frosted” with some kind of white smear. The parish can- | 

not afford to procure stained glass windows. How can the windows be iH 
beautified at low cost? Will translucent paper do? ih 


Answer: I sympathize with your necessity. This question is bound 

to come up and it is hard to find an adequate solution. if 
Personally I object in principle to imitations of any kind, and trans- tl 
lucent paper bearing stained glass forms and devices does not appeal | 
to me. I have had a type of glass manufactured which is called | 
“Glastonbury White,” and this I have constantly used where expen- | 
sive stained glass could not be employed. It has a somewhat 
“antique” effect, is set in leads, either square or diamond, and is | 
comparatively inexpensive. If you could afford somewhere about 
$2 a square foot, this would certainly be the best thing you could 
possibly use. It has been employed in all the temporary glass in the 
nave of the Cathedral of St. John the Divine in New York City and 
in Holy Rosary Church, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

If you cannot go to this length in point of cost and must do some- 
thing, then the substitute material you suggest might be employed, 
though you would have to be careful in the choice of design, and in ; 
any case I should feel that it was a rather unfortunate substitute for 
the real thing. 


(Queries from our readers on all questions relating to ecclesiastical art may be 
addressed to Mr. Cram, c/o THE Hommetic AND Pastorat Review, 54 Park Place, 
New York City.) 











ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 
Daily Communion of Patients in Hospitals 


Question: Is it proper to give Holy Communion daily to patients in hos- 
pitals when the chaplain knows that these same people received very rarely 
while in good health, and when he has reason to judge that they are receiv- 
ing because one of the Sisters told them to, or because they want to appear 
as good as other Catholics in the ward? The indifference with which some 
receive, being asleep almost to the moment the priest gives Holy Communion 
and dosing off almost immediately after they have received, adds to the 
priest’s anxiety as to the advisability to administer Holy Communion daily 
to the patients. CAPPELLANUS. 


Answer: The spiritual care of the chaplains in the larger Catholic 
hospitals is far more burdensome than that of pastors in parishes. 
Besides, many more difficult cases of conscience are apt to be brought 
to the notice of a chaplain than to a pastor in a parish. God’s mercy 
frequently makes use of the time of illness to bring back to His 
Heart those who, like the prodigal son in the Gospel, have strayed 
away from their Father’s house. The chaplain of a large hospital 
who wants to do all he can for the honor of God and the salvation of 
souls has a more difficult and tiresome position than the priests work- 
ing in parishes. He does, however, have the consolation of seeing 
more frequently than any other priest the power and the mercy of 
God. 

Zeal is admirable only when coupled with discretion. Wherefore, 
in urging frequent and daily Holy Communion of the patients, pru- 
dence and good judgment must be used. It goes without saying that 
the priest is the only one who has authority to decide whether or not 
a patient is permitted to receive frequently, whether there are the dis- 
positions required by the law of God and the Church—freedom from 
mortal sin and the right intention. It is the question of proper in- 
tention that needs the judgment of the priest. The right intention 
means that people are anxious to receive frequently, to progress in the 
grace and friendship of God and to get His aid in the struggle 
against sin and temptation. Nothing else will do. It is not reason- 
able to suppose that people who made no effort to receive frequently 
but were satisfied with Holy Communion a couple of times in the 
whole year, or perhaps less than that, should all of a sudden come into 
the spiritual fervor which frequent Holy Communion necessitates. 
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It is possible, of course, in view of the increased realization of their 
dependence on God brought on by their illness, but the priest has to 
ascertain the spirit of these persons. Holy Communion is too great 
and too sacred to be trifled with. The Divine Guest should not be 
brought unless He is desired—not because one wants to please some- 
body else, or because one wants to appear as good as the others, or be- 
cause it is convenient and one might just as well do that. Not speak- 
ing of the Holy Viaticum but of devotional Holy Communion, we 
would say that, if a patient cannot or will not pray and prepare be- 
fore and make a respectful thanksgiving after receiving Holy Com- 
munion, he has not the proper dispositions. The Lord deserves at 
least the proper intention when we ask His minister to bring Him to 
us. This suffices for those who understand. 


Cassock with Sash for Priests 


Question: In the May issue of “Emmanuel” Father Lalou quotes Barbier 
de Montault and his faithful follower, Nainfa, to the effect that the priests 
who are not fortunate enough to have a right to wear the simarre have no 
right either to wear a black sash, at least no unquestioned right. I am so 
used to wearing a sash, having been raised and ordained in France, that I 


‘feel only half-dressed without one. I always thought that the sash was less 


a sign of jurisdiction than a symbol of continence and perhaps discipline or 
obedience. Will you please state what the Canon Law is on this point? 
SACERDOS. 


Answer: The Code of Canon Law prescribes that all clerics wear 
a becoming ecclesiastical garb according to the legitimate custom of 
places and the regulations of the Ordinary (Canon 136, §1). The 
Councils of Baltimore demand that the priests in all liturgical func- 
tions wear a black cassock, and also outside those functions as much 
as is possible under the conditions in the United States. Nothing is 
stated about the form of the cassock. Wernz-Vidal say that the de- 
tails concerning the cassock, sash and other things may be regulated 
by the bishop of the diocese. The Jnstructio Pastoralis Eystettensis, 
n.566, speaks of a cassock with a cincture to be worn by all priests. 
Other authors merely say that the matter is in the hands of the 
bishop of the diocese. If priests wear the cassock with a sash, as is 
customary in some European countries, we do not think that there is 
any wrong done, though the more general custom has introduced a 
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cassock without a sash. In any case, if the bishop does not object, 
there is no reason to give up the kind of cassock the priest has been 
accustomed to from his seminary days. It surely is not true that the 
black sash is one of the insignia of a prelate. We have seen plenty 
of seminarians at Rome with sashes. Where the rules or custom of 
a country or diocese prescribe the wearing of the cassock in the 
house and in church but permit black civilian clothes with Roman 
collar (as in the United States and in Canada), the bishop of the 
diocese has nevertheless the right to change the law or custom, if he 
should judge that in his diocese there was no reason for changing 
the cassock to street clothes when the priests go travelling. How- 
ever, when they are in a diocese or country where the priests outside 
the church property wear the civilian clothes, the travelling priest can 
conform himself to the rules or custom of the place. On the other 
hand, if a priest who has a right to travel in civilian clothes by the 
rule or custom of his diocese travels in a country where the priest 
must travel in the cassock, he can wear his civilian clothes so long as 
he does not acquire a domicile or quasi-domicile in the strange 
diocese. These points were settled by Decree of the Sacred Consis- 
torial Congregation, March 31, 1916 (Acta Ap. Sedis, VIII, 148). 


Some Rubrical Questions in Connection with the Forty Hours’ 


Question: (1)The Forty Hours’ Adoration was held in a parish begin- 
ning on the Nineteenth Sunday after Pentecost. A Solemn Votive Mass of 
Exposition was sung at 8 o’clock. After this Mass of Exposition, Low 
Masses were read at 10 and 11 o’clock in the same church. A difference of 
opinion arose among the clergy, some saying that the Mass of Exposition 
should not have had the Sunday commemoration, nor should the Last Gos- 
pel have been that of the Sunday, others claimed that in the Solemn Votive 
Mass a commemoration of the Sunday must be made and the Last Gospel 
of the Sunday be read. 

(2) The Solemn Votive Mass of Deposition was sung at the altar of 
exposition, after which the Blessed Sacrament was still left exposed because 
the Adoration was to be closed in the evening. Should the ciborium con- 
taining the consecrated particles kept on the side altar for the Communion 
of the people have been moved immediately to the main altar after the Sol- 
emn Votive Mass or after the closing of the Adoration in the evening? 

(3) When at the Forty Hours’ Adoration Benediction is given on the 
three evenings, may it be given also in the afternoon in order to accommo- 
date all the faithful of the parish, because the church cannot hold all the 
parishioners at one time? 
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(4) Ifa funeral occurs during the Forty Hours’ Adoration, may the 
Blessed Sacrament be exposed early in the morning, about 5 o’clock, be re- 
posed before the funeral and again exposed after the funeral, or should one 
wait with the Exposition until after the funeral? It is supposed that the 
Adoration is closed on the evening of the third day. Pastor. 


Answer: (1) The Sunday is always commemorated and the Last 
Gospel of the Sunday is said whenever a Solemn Votive Mass is 
permitted on a Sunday. The Mass of Exposition, the Mass pro 
Pace, and the Mass of Reposition are Solemn Votive Masses, and 


_ they can be celebrated on all days except Sundays of the first and 


second class, feasts of the first class, and a few other days during 
the year (cfr. Wuest, “Matters Liturgical,” n.426). 


(2) When the Forty Hours’ Adoration closes in the evening of 
the third day, the ciborium with the sacred particles should remain 
in the tabernacle of the side altar until the closing of the Adoration. 
Though there are no more Communions that morning, the Blessed 
Sacrament may be needed for sick calls during the day, and there- 
fore the ciborium should be left on the side altar. 


(3) Though the bishop has authority to allow Benediction with 
the Blessed Sacrament to be given repeatedly on the same day in the 
same church, no such permission can be given during the Forty 
Hours’ Adoration; it is permitted only in the evening of the three 
days (Decreta Authentica, n. 3448). 


(4) It is certain from the rubrics that during the Forty Hours’ 
Adoration no Funeral Mass should be celebrated. The Funeral 
Mass should be transferred and the body buried without the cere- 
monies at the church. However, if the priest has by mistake ar- 
ranged for a Funeral Mass, we think that the rule for All Souls’ 
Day should be observed—namely, to expose the Blessed Sacrament 
after the funeral is over. 


If Patient Has Broken Eucharistic Fast When Priest Arrives 
with Holy Communion 


Question: A devout Catholic falls suddenly ill and is taken to a hospital 
for an immediate operation. After a few days he was anxious to receive 
Holy Communion. Suffering from pains and fever, it was hardly possible 
for him to keep the Eucharistic fast. Coming early in the morning with 
Holy Communion, he told me that he had broken the fast during the night. 
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What should I do in such a case? He was not in danger of death, and he 
has not been sick for a month, so that there seems to be no excuse in Canon 
Law from the Eucharistic fast. SUBSCRIBER, 


Answer: Though the patient is not considered to be in danger of 
death after a successful operation, experience proves that quite a few 
die after serious operations. As far as we understand, any abdomi- 
nal operation is dangerous, and so are some other operations. If 
there is danger to life from an operation, moralists teach that the 
patient is obliged to receive the Holy Viaticum before the operation. 
He is also to be advised to receive repeatedly while the danger lasts. 
If the operation was serious enough to oblige him to receive the 
Viaticum, he can receive even for several days in succession under 
the form of the Holy Viaticum, in which case he has no obligation 
to keep the Eucharistic fast. Though a person had not thought of 
receiving the Holy Viaticum before undergoing a serious operation, 
he could nevertheless receive the Viaticum after the operation. 
There is no need of scrupulously inquiring whether the operation is 
of such a nature as to be dangerous; it suffices that in ordinary esti- 
mation there is such danger. While the danger may not be apparent 
enough to oblige a person under grave precept of the divine-eccle- 
siastical law to receive Holy Communion, a fair estimate of the 
danger suffices to permit Holy Communion without the Euchar- 
istic fast. If in cases like the one described by our corre- 
spondent the priest does not want to act on the above explanation, 
he cannot give the patient Holy Communion, because the Church 
has declared that even the missing of Holy Mass by people on Sun- 
day would not excuse the priest from the Eucharistic fast. Prac- 
tically, no excuses are admitted by the Church with the exception of 
the Holy Viaticum, protracted illness and difficulty to keep the fast. 
A few other exceptions in extraordinary circumstances are con- 
sidered a sufficient excuse by the common teaching of moral theo- 
logians. 


Forbidden Societies and Sacramental Absolution 


Question: If a Catholic wants to join the Society of the Woodmen or 
actually is a member of that organization, can he receive the Sacraments of 
the Catholic Church? SACERDOS. 


Answer: There are two organizations of Woodmen, the Modern 
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Woodmen of America, operating in the Middle-Western States, and 
the Woodmen of the World, operating in the Western and Pacific 
States. Mr. Joseph Cullen Root of Lyons, Iowa, who founded the 
Modern Woodmen of America was active also in the foundation of 
the Woodmen of the World, and is responsible for the system intro- 
duced into each. Mr. Arthur Preuss (“Dictionary of Secret and 
Other Societies,” St. Louis, 1924) proves sufficiently that the prin- 
ciples of both societies of Woodmen are against the religious prin- 
ciples of the Catholic Faith. Therefore, those Catholics who after 
being warned persist in seeking membership or staying as members 
cannot be admitted to the Sacraments of the Catholic Church. 


Reception of Converts from Other Churches and the Absolution 
from Heresy 


Question: In The Ecclesiastical Review, November, 1932, page 526, 
under “Reception of Converts,” the canonist does not hesitate to say that 
there is no absolution from heresy in case the convert’s Baptism is doubtful. 
This is new to me, and probably also to you, for you in THz HomILetic 
AND PASTORAL REvIEw, Vol. XXI, page 39, insist on the contrary. Also 
The Ecclesiastical Review, March 1926, page 315, favors the absolution, 
with distinguished authors. The same Review, July, 1924, page 92, directs 
to absolve in foro externo before two witnesses. Since in most cases of 
converts from other churches the Baptism remains doubtful, is one at liberty 
to omit the absolution from heresy? PAROCHUS. 


Answer: Whatever our previous opinion may have been on the 
point of absolution from heresy in the reception of converts, we do 
not want to be more Catholic than the Church. Now, the Instruction 
of the Holy Office on the reception of converts from other Christian 
Churches, published in the Appendix of Acta et Decreta Conc. Plen. 
Balt. II, page 277, distinguishes between those whose Baptism is 
doubtful and who are baptized conditionally, and those whose Bap- 
tism is adjudged valid. In the former case, the Jnstructio demands 
only the abjuration or profession of faith; in the latter, when Bap- 
tism was adjudged valid, it requires the abjuration or profession of 
faith to be followed by the absolution from censures. If the Baptism 
is doubtful, it means that it is doubtful whether he was a subject of 
the Church and consequently to her laws. That necessarily makes 
the censure doubtful, and Canon 2219, §1, demands a benign inter- 
pretation of penalties. The person who was validly baptized is in 
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an entirely different position. There is no doubt that he was subject 
to the spiritual government of the Church, and his open profession 
of doctrines contrary to those of the Church put him at least out- 
wardly in open opposition to the Church. According to Canon 2200, 
§2, when there is outward violation of the law of the Church, the 
law presumes malice unless the contrary is proved. Civil and Canon 
Law are alike in this presumption, and it is the only reasonable rule 
for the public authority to follow, provided opportunity is given to 
the offender to prove that the violation was done unwittingly. 


There is no need to go back to the Instruction published in the 
Second Plenary Council of Baltimore. It was not a new decree or 
something entirely special to the United States, but a mere practical 
application of the laws of the Church in those days, as also the title 
of the document “Instructio” suggests. The Code has sufficient 
rules to cover the reception of converts into the Church. 


Benediction before Mass.—Record of First Communion.— 
Divine Office and Holy Mass in English 


Question: (1) During the hot summer months many pastors have Bene- 
diction after the last Mass, and not a few people leave while the priest gets 
ready to give Benediction. Is there anything in the regulations of the 
Church forbidding Benediction before Holy Mass? In the mission chapels 
where the Blessed Sacrament is not reserved, the priest could consume the 
Benediction Host at the last Mass. 

(2) Is a pastor under any obligation to keep the record of all first Com- 
munions received in his parish church, both of children and converts? If 
so, what Canon of the Code covers this point? 

(3) Is it against the spirit of loyalty to our Church to agitate for a Bre- 
viary and Missal in English? Though a priest understands Latin, and we 
do not hesitate to say that many have only an imperfect reading knowledge 
of Latin, much of the beauty and the spiritual instruction and the elevated 
sentiments of praise and adoration of God is lost by the unfamiliar language. 

SACERDOS. 


Answer: (1) There is no regulation of the Church forbidding the 
priest to give Benediction with the Blessed Sacrament before Holy 
Mass. He can arrange this service to suit the circumstances of his 
church or chapel. 


(2) The Code of Canon Law does not mention a parish record of 
first Holy Communions. The Roman Ritual, however, does require 
the pastors to keep a record of the Catholic families and persons in 
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) 
his parish, and that book or record of the “status animarum” does | 
prescribe that an annotation should be made in the margin alongside 
the names whether the person has received first Holy Communion | 
and Confirmation (Roman Ritual, title XII, chapter 6). | 
' (3) The question about the Latin language in the liturgy of the ! 
Catholic Church has been discussed for centuries. The use of the ) 
, modern languages in the liturgy has its advantages and its disadvan- 
, tages, and undoubtedly the authorities of the Church know both | 
sides of the question and have given it due consideration. Neverthe- 
less, the Church has not thought it advisable to imitate the Reform- : 
ers, who promptly dropped the Latin language in the portions of the 
sacred liturgy which they retained after their separation from the 
Church. It is evident that in this question no principle of religion is 
at stake, for it is immaterial in what language the sacred rites are 
performed. If, therefore, the Church wanted to allow the use of 
the modern languages in the Divine Office, Holy Mass and the ad- 1 
ministration of the Sacraments and sacramentals, she could do so. 


STANISLAUS Woyrwop, O.F.M., LL.B. 











CASUS MORALIS 


Restitution for Spiritual Damages Caused Through Force 
or Fear 


By J. A. McHucu, O.P., S.T.M., Litt.D. 


Case_—Threatening cruel revenge if his wishes were not complied 
with, A forced B to swear falsely in favor of himself (A) and to 
calumniate others. He also for business reasons employed strong 
coercion to keep C away from attendance at Mass and the Sacraments, 
A thinks he has no duty of restitution for spiritual damage, because 
either B and C did not fall into the state of sin, their acts being done 
under compulsion, or else their state of sin was caused by their own 
weakness in yielding to temptation. 


Solution.—Question 1.—Does fear excuse from formal sin? 

Answer I.—Fear does not excuse from formal sin unless with it 
one of the elements of formal sin (viz., transgression of an obliga- 
tion, done with deliberation and consent) disappears. 

(a) Fear excuses, therefore, when obligation ceases on account 
of the gravity of the evil dreaded. This happens as a rule when 
some action or omission not naturally obligatory is prescribed by 
law (e.g., Sunday Mass, Friday abstinence), but an individual’s cir- 
cumstances are such that observance will entail here and now a very 
grave evil, such as death or infamy. Positive laws, human or divine, 
do not oblige at so great a cost, unless there be special necessities of 
the common welfare or of loyalty to God that make them imperative, 
as when a soldier in battle is commanded not to leave his post, or a 
Catholic is tempted to miss Mass as a mark of contempt for religion. 
Fear excuses also when it is so great as to overpower the reason and 
make one irresponsible for acts committed, even though they be 
essentially evil, such as mendacity. 

(b) Fear does not excuse from formal sin when the obligation 
remains and the mental disturbance does not take away all power 
of deliberation and free consent; for the person threatened then has 
the power to reason over his situation and to prefer duty to avoid- 
ance of difficulty. But even then fear does hamper the spontaneous 
functioning of reason and will, and so lessens the guilt, making a 
mortal sin venial if full deliberation is rendered impossible, or at least 
extenuating the malice of a mortal or a venial offense. Fear does 
not excuse from formal sin against positive law, when the evil dread- 
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ed is not proportionately grave, and hence there is formal sin if one 
omits Sunday Mass because one fears that hearing Mass will lower 
one in the esteem of an associate. 


Question 2.—Were B and C guilty of formal wrong-doing ? 


Answer 2.—(a) B was guilty of formal perjury and calumny, be- 
cause objectively his false swearing and harmful lying were in- 
trinsically evil and no fear could excuse them, while subjectively he 
consented to them freely, acting as he did not because he was out 
of his mind or did not understand, but because he feared the revenge 
of A more than the guilt of sin. His perjury was mortal, and like- 
wise his calumny, unless this injury was small; but B’s guilt in these 
sins was considerably reduced by the unjust coercion to which he was 
subjected. 

(b) C was not guilty of formal transgression of religious duties. 
His conduct was not intrinsically evil nor demanded out of contempt 
for religion, and it was obtained through “strong coercion,” which 
must mean that C was unwilling to do what A wished, but, being 
unable to resist without grave loss or damage, decided that his obli- 
gation had ceased for the time being on account of impossibility. 


Question 3.—Is one who forces another to sin the cause of the 
latter’s sin? 


Answer 3.—We should distinguish between the cause who per- 
forms the sin and the cause who partakes in the sin. 

(a) The cause performing the sin is solely the person who is 
moved or forced to sin, for the sin consists in the consent given to 
evil and the one giving the consent is none other than the person 
tempted by threats. “No one can be a sufficient cause of spiritual 
death to another, because no one dies spiritually, unless of his own 
will be commits sin” (Summa Theol., I-II, Q. |xxiii, art. 8, ad 3; 
cfr. Q. Ixxv, art. 3). 

(b) The cause partaking in the sin is the person who moves or 
forces another to sin. He associates himself with the sin by com- 
manding it and making the sinner his instrument. He cooperates in 
its production by giving the impulse without which the consent to 
sin would not take place. 
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Question 4.—Is he who forces another to commit sin bound to 
make reparation or restitution ? 


Answer 4.—Distinction is made between negative restitution, 
which consists in discontinuance of the force that leads another to 
sin, and positive restitution, which is the employment of means cal- 
culated to bring the sinner back to virtue. 


(a) There is an obligation of justice to make negative repara- 
tion. For justice is violated when one takes away from another that 
to which the latter has a strict right, and the wrong can be repaired 
only by restoring the thing taken away. But freedom from un- 
justifiable interference, a natural right of man, is taken away when 
pressure is brought to bear on a person in order to win his consent 
to sin; and hence it follows that those who use force to make others 
commit sin are unjust and must make negative restitution by aban- 
doning their sinful coercion. Ifa racketeer, using terrorism to force 
agreement to things lawful in themselves, offends justice, much 
more is it unjust to intimidate into sin. 


(b) There does not seem to be a duty of justice to make positive 
restitution, because once the evil influence exerted upon the sinner 
has been removed, he is no longer deprived of his right to be un- 
molested, no longer treated unjustly. If he chooses to continue sin- 
ning though not pushed to it by others, that is entirely his own doing. 
Nevertheless, there is a duty of charity based on the brotherhood of 
all men in God, which rests upon all and more urgently upon the 
one most responsible, to use what suitable means are available for 
the conversion of a sinner. It even seems that there is a duty of 
justice incumbent on the mover to evil to use positive action, if the 
negative way is insufficient and his own former bad influence is the 
reason why that way is insufficient. In such a case, even though he 
no longer uses pressure at the moment, it may be considered that 
through him it has happened, not only that his neighbor fell into 
sin, but that he continues in sin. Thus, if coercion was exercised so 
long or with such violence as to leave a deep impression, or form a 
tenacious habit, or make a change exceedingly difficult, it appears to 
continue virtually unless counteracted by positive efforts at con- 


version. 
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Question 5.—Was A the cause of spiritual harm to B and C, and, 
if so, is he held to make restitution for their harms? 



















Answer 5.—(a) As regards the responsibility of A, there are 
damage to B and loss to C both traceable to A’s violence. The dam- 
age done to B consists in his state of sin and guilty conscience, and, 
though only his own will is the productive cause of these, A’s actions 
were their preparatory or dispositive causes. The losses of C are 
the spiritual goods to which he was entitled but of which A deprived 
him, and for these losses A alone is responsible. 
(b) As regards A’s liability, he is bound in justice to desist from i 
forcing others into sin or away from the exercise of virtue or from ; 
the participation in spiritual goods. He is also bound in charity to 
employ suitable means of leading his pervert back to the latter’s for- 
mer good condition. If A’s influence was so bad that he made a 
hardened sinner of B, justice itself would probably require restitu- 
tion in the shape of special efforts to reform B, at least as regards 
the habit of perjury and calumny. 
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Homiletic Part 


Sermon Material for the Month of April 


PALM SUNDAY 


Christ the King 
By Francis BLacKweE .t, 0O.S.B., M.A. 


“Fear not, daughter of Sion; behold thy King cometh sitting on an ass’s colt” 
(John, xii. 15). 


SYNOPSIS: Introduction. The true significance of Christ’s entry into Jerusa- 
lem sitting on an ass’s colt. 
I. Christ Our Lord is King; not only as God, but also as Man. 
II, Our Divine Lord is King of all, (1) by right of inheritance, 
and (2) by right of merit. He is King over men by a 
further right of (3) conquest. 
III. Though all power is given to Jesus in heaven and on earth, 
He of Himself has renounced the exercise of a temporal 
sovereignty, preferring to rule the souls of men than to 
wield an earthly sway. 


Conclusion. With the picture before our mind of Christ entering 
Jerusalem sitting on an ass’s colt, the sign of His royalty, 
let us pray that His Kingdom may come. 

It was five days, my dear brethren, before that Pasch which with 
desire Jesus had desired to eat with His disciples. “A great multi- 
tude that was come to the festival day, when they had heard that 
Jesus was coming to Jerusalem, took branches of palm trees, and 
went forth to meet Him, and cried: ‘Hosanna, blessed is He that 
cometh in the name of the Lord, the King of Israel’” (John, xii. 
12-13). So St. John relates, and St. Matthew, continuing the story, 
says that, “when they drew nigh to Jerusalem, . . . then Jesus sent two 
of His disciples, saying to them: ‘Go ye into the village that is over 
against you, and immediately you shall find an ass tied, and a colt 
with her, on which no man ever hath sitten; loose them and bring 
them to Me. And if any man shall say anything to you, say ye that 
the Lord hath need of them: and forthwith he will let them go.’ 
Now all this,” St. Matthew declares, “was done that it might be ful- 
filled which was spoken by the prophet, saying : ‘Tell ye the daughter 
of Sion: Behold thy King cometh to thee, meek and sitting on an ass, 
and a colt, the foal of her that is used to the yoke.’ And the dis- 
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ciples,” he says, “going did as Jesus commanded them. And they 
brought the ass and the colt, and laid their garments upon them, and 
made Him sit thereon. And a very great multitude spread their gar- 
ments in the way: and others cut boughs from the trees, and strewed 
them in the way: and the multitudes that went before and that fol- 
lowed, cried, saying: ‘Hosanna to the son of David: Blessed is He 
that cometh in the name of the Lord: Hosanna in the highest.’ 
And when He was come into Jerusalem,” observes the Evangelist, 
“the whole city was moved, saying: ‘Who is this?’ ” 

St. Matthew then goes on to narrate how Jesus went into the 
Temple and cast out them that sold and bought therein, and how 
He healed there the blind and the lame. And he closes his account 
with telling how “the chief priests and scribes seeing the wonderful 
things that He did, and the children crying in the temple, and saying, 
Hosanna to the son of David, were moved with indignation, and said 
to Him: ‘Hearest thou what these say?’ And Jesus said to them: 
“Yea, have you never read: Out of the mouth of infants and of 
sucklings thou hast perfected praise?’ ” (Matt., xxi). 


Zacharias was that prophet, brethren, who prophesied that the 
King would come into Jerusalem sitting on an ass’s colt. The pas- 
sage wherein the prophecy which Our Lord fulfilled occurs is now 
numbered as the ninth verse of his ninth chapter. These are his 
actual words: “Rejoice greatly, O daughter of Sion, shout for joy, 
O daughter of Jerusalem: Behold thy King will come to thee, the 
just and saviour: He is poor, and riding upon an ass, and upon a colt, 
the foal of an ass.” 


The Daughter of Sion 

It will have caught your ear, my brethren, that St. Matthew does 
not quote the prophet word for word, but gives merely the drift of 
his meaning. He has, in fact, most likely drawn his “Tell ye the 
daughter of Sion” from another prophet, Isaias (Ixii. 11), who cries: 
“Tell the daughter of Sion: Behold thy Saviour cometh.” Citing no 
words which were not needed for his purpose, the Evangelist fol- 
lows, not the Hebrew version of the prophet, but that of the Sep- 
tuagint. The Septuagint is that Greek version of the Old Testament, 
made about the year 270 B.C. by seventy translators. In a poetical 
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way, the prophets, and St. Matthew after them, call the city a 
“daughter.” And poetically, too, the daughter is entitled “daughter 
of Sion,” although Sion is a mountain on which only a portion of 
the city of Jerusalem is built. The King’s palace, however, was on 
Sion. Zacharias points out to the daughter of Sion that her King, 
so long looked for, has at last come; and St. Matthew shows that 
this King, the Messiah, is indeed Jesus of Nazareth. 


Significance of Our Lord’s Entry 

Whether we think Our Lord rode as “poor” or as “meek,” we 
must not imagine that either was the reason why He rode upon an 
ass, and a colt the foal of her that is used to the yoke. No; for in 
the East kings and potentates were wont to make peaceful progresses 
bestriding the back of an ass. These asses were often of a very fine 
breed, standing breast high, white-colored, sure-footed, and costly 
in price. In the Book of Judges (v. 10) we read: “Speak, you that 
ride upon fair asses, and you that sit in judgment, and walk in the 
way.” Our Lord did not ride upon the ass and the colt because He 
was “meek” in the sense you may be thinking, my brethren; but 
because He was meek in quite another sense. Had the Messiah come 
as a conqueror, He would have entered Sion, flushed with victory, 
His stern and fiery eyes foreboding vengeance, surrounded by mili- 
tary pomp and circumstance; and He would have sat upon a horse, 
for the horse carried men in war. Chirst’s coming on an ass indi- 
cated that He was meek, even the Prince of Peace. 


Our Lord’s Choice of the Colt 

If we turn to the Holy Gospel according to St. Luke (xix. 30, 31, 
36), we shall see that Christ had no intention of sitting upon any 
other than the colt, and that He made His intention clear to the dis- 
ciples, when He said: “You shall find the colt of an ass tied, on which 
no man ever hath sitten: loose him, and bring him hither. And if 
any man shall ask you: ‘Why do you loose him?’ you shall say thus 
unto him: ‘Because the Lord hath need of his service.’ . . . And 
casting their garments on the colt, they set Jesus thereon.” Our 
Divine Saviour’s compassion would have allowed the anxious mother 
ass to amble alongside of her foal. But there was a hidden and 
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more profound reason why she was let come too. For the Lord was 
manifesting in a veiled and mystic manner, that should be discerned 
later by the eye of faith, that He was indeed that King, the Prince of 
Peace, who would come riding into Sion upon an ass, and upon a colt 
the foal of an ass. The presence of the mother emphasized the fact 
that Our Lord was mounted on a colt, upon which, as He remarked 
with His own divine lips, no man had ever been seated. Not for 
nothing did St. Matthew, in quoting from memory the prophecy of 
Zacharias, slightly change the prophet’s words “the foal of an ass” 
into “the foal of her that is used to the yoke.” For the change 
leaves the essential prophecy untouched, while it draws attention to 
the fact that the ass had been yoked, and no doubt sat upon by men; 
but the colt had never been mounted, and so was, according to East- 
ern notions, a worthy seat for a King. 


Christ the King 

Our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ, is thus undoubtedly that 
King whose coming the prophet Zacharias foretold. Yet, “these 
things,” says St. John (xii. 16), “His disciples did not know at the ) 
first: but when Jesus was glorified,” that is, after His Ascension, 
then they remembered that these things were written of Him. 

We know that Our Lord is King, dear brethren, both from these 
passages of the Old and New Testament, and from the fact that 
only lately, in 1925, Our Most Holy Father, Pius XI, established for 
the whole Church the Feast of Christ the King. Let us now, fora 
few minutes, contemplate Our Divine Saviour in this mystery of 
His Kingship. 


The Basis of Christ’s Kingship 

The basis of the Kingship of Jesus is found, not in some fanciful 
notion, some imaginative or poetical idea, but in the Hypostatic 
Union, that sublime Union of the Nature of God with the Nature 
of Man in the one Divine Person Jesus Christ, who is true God and 
true Man. He who, as God, is the eternal Lord and Creator of all, 
on becoming man also was, declares St. Paul in his Epistle to the 
Hebrews, “appointed” by His Heavenly Father “heir of all things.” 
It was fitting He should be so made King; because He who eternally 
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was King as God, is the same as He who in time became also Man. 
Our Divine Lord is King, then, by right of inheritance. 

But Jesus Christ has another claim to Kingship—His claim by 
right of merit, through the humiliations and obedience of His life, 
and the sufferings of His Passion and Death. Our Holy Redeemer 
is He “who being in the form of God, thought it not robbery to be 
equal with God; but emptied Himself, taking the form of a servant. 
... He humbled Himself, -becoming obedient even unto death. .. . 
For which cause God also hath exalted Him and given Him a name 
which is above all names; that in the name of Jesus every knee 
should bow, of those that are in heaven, on earth and under the 
earth” (Phil., ii.6). It was through the humiliations and obedience 
of His Passion and Death, as acts of His human nature, that Our 
Lord merited His Kingship as man. His “emptying Himself,” or 
denying Himself temporarily—not His Godhead, of which He 
could never deprive Himself, but—the external honor due to 
His Godhead, was not meritorious, as it was an act solely of God 
Himself; it was divine. Those acts only which occurred after Our 
Divine Saviour took flesh and dwelt among us merited His Kingship. 


King by Conquest 

If Jesus Christ is King of all creatures by right of inheritance 
and of merit, He has yet a third title to His Kingship over men; for 
we are not our own, we belong to Our Redeemer by conquest, we 
have been won by His Most Precious Blood. 

Let us consider for a moment, dear brethren, and we shall see that 
this King, our conqueror, exercises over us the three powers of 
kingship, namely, the legislative, judicial and executive authority. 
“Going, therefore,” says He to His Apostles, “teach ye all nations 
. . . teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I have com- 
manded you” (Matt., xxviii. 19-20). He who gives us laws is also 
our Judge. “For neither,” declares Our Divine Saviour, “doth the 
Father judge any man; but hath given all judgment to the Son” 
(John, v. 22). With His own lips, too, Christ shows us that He 
exercises the executive power, when He says: “Then shall the King 
say to them that shall be on His right hand: ‘Come, ye blessed of 
My Father, possess you the kingdom prepared for you.’ . . . Then 
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shall He say to them also that shall be on His left hand: “Depart 
from Me, you cursed, into everlasting fire’” (Matt., xxv. 34, 41). 

Our Lord as King possesses all power, according to His own as- 
sertion: “All power is given to Me in heaven and on earth” (Matt., 
xxviii. 18). Those words of His to Pilate, “My Kingdom is not 
of this world,” far from assigning a limit to His Kingdom, imply 
that His Kingdom transcends this earthly life and extends to eter- 
nity. In the beautiful Messianic Eighth Psalm, which proclaims 
God wonderful in His works and especially in mankind and singu- 
larly exalted by the Incarnation of Christ, the Psalmist says: “Thou 
hast subjected all things under His feet.” Looking back upon this 
Psalm and interpreting it, St. Paul affirms: “All things are put 
under Him” (I Cor., xv. 27). And again, in his Epistle to the 
Hebrews (ii. 2), the Apostle quotes the same Psalm, saying: “Thou 
hast subjected all things under His feet”; and adding: “for in that 
He hath subjected all things to Him, He left nothing not subject 
to Him.” 

But those words of Christ to Pilate, “My Kingdom is not of this 
world,” though they did express a mystic meaning deeper than Pilate 
could fathom, certainly indicated that Our Divine Saviour re- 
nounced the exercise of a temporal sovereignty. He chose rather 
to rule over the souls of men than to wield any earthly sway. Our 
Most Holy Father Pope Pius XI, in his Encyclical “Quas primas,” 
remarks of Christ the King that, “as our Redeemer, He purchased 
the Church at the price of His own Blood. As Priest, He offered 
Himself, and continues to offer Himself, as Victim for our sins. 
Is it not evident, therefore, that His kingly dignity partakes in a 
manner of both these offices ?” 

Having now before our mind, brethren, the picture of Christ the 
King entering Jerusalem, meek and sitting on an ass and a colt, the 
foal of her that is used to the yoke, let us fervently pray that His 
Kingdom may come; that the subjects of that Kingdom may ever 
increase in numbers and loyalty; that its priests may all have an 
ardent zeal for the souls of the Kingdom and for winning new sub- 
jects for their King; and that those who have been shown the light 
that leads to the Kingdom may avail themselves of the further grace 
to follow it. 








GOOD FRIDAY 


The Sacred Passion 


By Rosert Nasu, S.J. 


“My soul is sorrowful even unto death; stay you here and watch with Me” 
(Matt., xxvi. 38) 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Why we should meditate on the Passion of Our Lord. 

(2) Some preparatory fundamental thoughts: (a) the Victim is 
the Son of God; (b) His love for us; (c) the example of 
His sufferings; (d) the heinousness of sin. 

(3) The Agony in the Garden, 

(4) The betrayal of Judas. 

(5). Christ before Annas and Caiphas. 

(6) Christ before Pilate. 

(7) Christ before Herod. 

(8) The Scourging and Crowning with Thorns. 

(9) Christ’s Death on the Cross. 


It is our sacred task this evening, my dear brethren, prayerfully 
and with deepest reverence to draw aside the veil that enshrouds the 
story of the Passion and Death of our Blessed Lord. In answer to 
the invitation of a Heart hungering for sympathy, we are going to 
stay and watch with Him; we are going to watch while a very sea 
of sorrow floods in over His soul; and, please God, we are going 
to leave this church with a new fire enkindled within us, the fire of 
an enthusiastic love for Him, in the flames of which we shall see 
clearly that there never was a friend like Jesus Christ, that there 
never could be a friend the absolute sincerity of whose friendship 
could for a single instant be held in comparison with His friendship; 
and we are going to resolve, once and for ever, to prove our appre- 
ciation of that friendship by breaking with sin and everything that 
might lead us to sin. 


The Victim Is the Son of God 
Before we open the story of the Passion, I want to suggest one or 
two fundamental thoughts which may serve as a background for the 
scenes of that terrible drama. First, I would have you recall that 
Jesus Christ was the Son of God, equal to His Father in all things. 
From this it follows that every single act of Jesus Christ was infinite 
in value. If our Blessed Lord had so chosen, He might have come 
on earth as a full-grown man; He might have lived with us just for 
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a month, or a week, or even for a very few moments, and during 


that time He might have offered to His Father in reparation for our 
sins one single sigh, one single short prayer, or one single drop of 
His Precious Blood. Such an offering made by Him would have 
been immeasurably more than sufficient to redeem, not only this 
world, but countless other worlds which might ever be created in 
the cycles of years. Why then, you will naturally ask, does He 
suffer so much? Why does He seek out suffering as a treasure, 
when He might have redeemed us equally well with almost infinitely 
less cost to Himself? 


Christ’s Love for Us 

My brethren, think well on the answer. Jesus Christ loves you 
and me with an infinite love. That is why He deliberately and of 
set purpose chooses a!l the sufferings of His Passion, just because 
He knows that sacrifice is the acid test of love. “Greater love than 
this no man hath, that a man lay down his life for his friends.” 
This Friend of ours suffers and dies, in the first place, because He 
would fain write in our hearts, in letters that no length of time 
might efface, the story of His burning love for us. “Yea, I have 
loved thee with an everlasting love.” 

And there is a second reason why He suffers. Our Blessed Lord 
knew quite well that you and I would be called on to suffer. “If any 
man will come after Me, let him deny himself and take up his cross 
and follow Me.” The cross is the portion of every true follower 
of Christ. It may be some trouble of mind that harasses us—a vio- 
lent and constant temptation to sin, perhaps, a continual depression 
and weariness that hangs heavily over us and fills our days with 
gloom, a racking disease that leaves us prostrate for months or per- 
haps even renders us helpless for life. Or some crushing sorrow 
may lean upon us—the death of the little child who was the light of 
our eyes, or the cold hand of death laid suddenly and unexpectedly 
on a loved parent or wife or husband. Now, Our Lord foresaw 
that we should have to suffer thus; it is He who lays the cross on 
our shoulder. But, no matter what we have to suffer, we can lift up 
our eyes to Jesus Suffering, and we shall find that He has consecrated 
our suffering by first bearing it Himself in His Passion. 
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The Heinousness of Sin 

And, lastly, Our Lord suffers so much in order to bring home to 
us the heinousness of sin. Brethren, if you would know the foul- 
ness of sin, look at the works wrought by sin on the sinless Jesus. 
“Despised and the most abject of men; a man of sorrows and 
acquainted with infirmity. He was wounded for our iniquities; He 
was pierced for our sins. . . . From the sole of the foot unto the top 
of the head there is no soundness in Him; wounds and bruises and 
swelling sores; they are not bound up nor dressed nor fomented 
with oil.” On this day sin rose up in arms against Jesus Christ; 
sin drove the nails into His hands and feet; sin jeered at Him and 
spat upon Him as He hung on the Hill of Calvary; sin stabbed His 
Sacred Heart, and with fiendish delight drew His life’s blood; sated 
at last, sin staggered down that hillside triumphantly, for it had slain 
its arch-enemy, Jesus Christ, and now it could stalk through the 
whole wide world to make fresh conquests of the souls of men, for 
whose sake He had died. 


The Agony in the Garden 

And now, with these ideas before us, we are in a better position to 
focus all the thoughts of our minds and all the affections of our 
hearts on our suffering Master. We meet Him on Holy Thursday 
night, coming out of the City of Jerusalem. Peter and John are 
walking with Him; the rest of the Apostles, in groups of two or 
three, follow close behind. A solemn stillness hangs about the little 
procession as it wends its way across the brook, Cedron, and over 
into the Garden of Gethsemani. Very soon you notice that all is not 
well to-night with your divine Master. There is an anxious, strained 
look in His eyes; His hands are trembling and catching nervously at 
His garments. As you follow Him into the garden, He turns round 
to speak to you, and His words come in a forced, unnatural tone. 
“My soul is sorrowful,” He tells you, “sorrowful even unto death. 
Stay you here and watch with Me.” 

“Watch with Me!” See, brethren, He has fallen on His knees. 
Kneel in spirit by His side and watch. He clasps His hands in 
prayer ; His eyes are now quite stark with terror; from out the pores 
of His body issues a clammy sweat, but soon you see that it is mixed 
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with great drops of blood, flowing down onto His garments and 
saturating them and dropping from them to the ground, till our 
Saviour is actually kneeling in His own Blood. And, as you and 
I look on in mute grief, He lifts His anguished face, the trembling 
arms are extended, the quivering lips are parted, and He breaks the 
tense silence. “My Father,” He prays, “O My Father, if it be pos- 
sible, let this chalice pass from Me.” 


The Betrayal 

Stay here and watch, for a procession of horrors is issuing out of 
the shadows. As we kneel by the side of Our Saviour, we see 
through the olive trees the glare of lanterns and the glitter of shields 
and helmets. It is the rabble of soldiers coming to arrest Him. And 
one voice is raised above the shouting and the coarse laughing of 
the mob. It is the voice of Judas Iscariot. Look at him now, the 
recognized leader of his Master’s enemies, clutching to his heart his 
miserable bag of silver—thirty silver shekels, the price of the Blood 
of Jesus Christ. Listen; he is giving his final instructions. “Lead 
Him away carefully,” he tells them. ‘“Whomsoever I shall kiss, 
the same is He. Hold Him fast.’”’ And then he brushes aside the 
branches with both hands, and emerges from the shadows into the 
moonlight, and walks up to Jesus and kisses Him. And, ever since, 
that kiss of Judas has become the symbol of all that is basest and 
most treacherous in human friendship. 


Christ Before Annas and Caiphas 

Meanwhile, Our Lord’s enemies have bound His hands and, fol- 
lowing the advice of their guide, they are leading Him cautiously out 
of the garden. “They led Him away to Annas first, who was 
father-in-law to Caiphas, the high priest of that year.” Annas was 
a crafty, scheming old man; probably it was he who had planned 
the arrest, and now Our Saviour is led into his palace for him to 
gloat over. ‘Now, what have you to say about your disciples and 
your doctrine?” he asks in derision. And Our Lord is laughed at, 
struck on the face, and led out of the hall amid the hootings and 
jeers of the mob. Out into the palace yard they hustle Him, and 
across to*the rooms of Caiphas, where the high priest and some 
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members of the Sanhedrin have assembled. There is a hurried, in- 
formal trial, and Our Lord is handed over to be made the plaything 
of the soldiery. Then they spit in His face, struck Him and 
mocked Him, and blindfolded Him, saying: “Prophesy unto us, O 
Christ, who is he that struck Thee?’ But Jesus was silent. “I have 
given My body to the strikers, and My cheeks to them that plucked 
them. I have not turned away My face from them that rebuked Me 
and spit upon Me.” Tired at last of their brutal sport, they flung 
Him into prison and slammed the door. “And Jesus,” says St. 
Ignatius, “remained in bonds all that night.” Brethren, often think 
of Him sitting there on the floor of His hard prison cell, alone and 
in bonds all that night. I wonder what thoughts passed through His 
mind? Did He look into your soul that night, and did He ask Him- 
self: “Is it worth My while to suffer thus for you? What return 
will you make to Me for all I am doing to win your love?” 

With the first streaks of dawn His prison door is flung open, and 
they drag Him before the tribunal of Caiphas, the high priest. A 
mock trial follows in the course of which the high priest rises up 
and says: “I adjure Thee by the living God, that Thou tell us if 
Thou be the Christ, the Son of God.” And Jesus answered: “Thou 
hast said it. Nevertheless I say to you, hereafter you shall see the 
Son of man sitting on the right hand of the power of God, and 
coming in the clouds of heaven.” This merciful warning that 
Caiphas himself must one day appear before Jesus as his judge is 
ignored, and the high priest rends his garments in mock grief and 
cries: “This is blasphemy. We need no more witnesses against 

Him. We have heard the blasphemy ourselves.’ And all together 
they proclaim that He is guilty of death. Once more they hurry 
Our Saviour out of the hall, awakening echoes in the early morning 
with their cries: “This Man is a blasphemer. He is guilty of death. 
Away with Him. Away with Him.” Down through the streets 
they lead Him, to the palace of Pontius Pilate, the Roman Governor. 


Christ Before Pilate 
Pilate was a weakly character, a time-server, whose motto was to 
keep on good terms with the world at all costs. He saw at a glance 
that the Prisoner before him was an innocent man; that these Jews 
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had brought Him up for trial only because they were filled with 
hatred of Him. Consequently, Pilate’s course was clear—he must 
not condemn an innocent man. ‘What is your accusation against 
this man?” he asks. “If He were not a malefactor,” they answer 
sullenly, “we would not have delivered Him up to you.” Pilate 
gives a sign to his soldiers and Our Lord is led aside into a private 
place. His judge follows Him in and begins to question Him. He 
is more thoroughly convinced than ever that He is innocent, and 
once again He comes out on to the balcony. “I find no reason why 
this Man should be put to death,” he declares. “I have examined 
Him, and I find Him guilty of no crime.” A wave of wild terror 
passes through the mob. What, is Jesus going to escape after all? 
Never; die He must; they have sworn it. And they shout back to 
Pilate: “Why, He is stirring up the whole countryside with His 
doctrine. He forbids to pay tribute to Cesar. He says He is the 
Son of God. Away back in Galilee He started His revolutionary 
doctrines, and He has been preaching everywhere, right up as far as 
this city.” At once Pilate is relieved, for he sees a way out. “Gali- 
lee,” he echoes. ‘“‘Does this Man come from Galilee? Then take 
Him away. Hand Him over to Herod, the tetrarch of Galilee, who, 
as it happens very conveniently, is in Jerusalem just now.” It was a 
splendid solution of a very difficult problem, and Pilate congratulated 
himself as he sat in the judgment seat. ' 


Christ Before Herod 

We need not dwell on the character of Herod. It is enough to 
say that he was a dissolute, sensual wretch, determined to drink deep 
at the torrents of pleasure, caring not at all that his pleasure was 
open rebellion against God. And this is the creature before whom 
the Immaculate Lamb of God is haled for judgment. And Herod 
was quite delighted. To be sure, he had often heard of the wonder- 
ful feats of this Prophet; it would be interesting and entertaining 
for him and his friends to watch the Christ performing some 
miracles ; besides, there were many questions Herod would like very 
much to ask Him. But Our Saviour stood in silent majesty before 
him, and answered him never a word. 


Herod was sorely disappointed. There was to be no fun, after 
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all, and he had raised the hopes of his fashionable friends so high. 
The poor man was just an imbecile; a foolish, demented creature 
who imagined Himself to be a god, and the superior Herod flung a 
white garment of mockery over His shoulders and sent Him back in 
disgrace to Pilate. 


The Scourging and Crowning with Thorns 

Imagine Pilate’s rage, my Brethren, on hearing again the shouts 
of the mob. He had been so diplomatic, he thought, in getting out 
of an awkward corner. But now, here they were back upon him 
once more with this poor Christ of theirs, who is managing to make 
Himself such a nuisance. He will save the innocent man, of course, 
but still he must do something to placate this mad populace. “Have 
I not told you already,” he asks, “that this Man is innocent? And 
Herod too has tried Him, and has been able to find no sufficient 
reason why He should be put to death. He is innocent. I will 
chastise Him, therefore, and let Him go.” 

Brethren, look at Our Blessed Lord, stripped naked and bound 
hand and foot to a pillar, while the thongs of the lash are lifted above 
Him, and cutting through the air fall mercilessly on His flesh. This 
is His punishment for the crime of being an innocent man. Is it any 
wonder that He groans, that His poor body, covered with blood and 
wounds, collapses against the pillar, and that He is more dead than 
alive when at last they cut the cords that bind Him? They drag 
Him out of the pool of blood and fling Him into a sitting posture 
on a low stool. “And they put a scarlet cloak about Him. And, 
platting a crown of thorns, they put it upon His head. And they 
struck Him and spat upon Him, and bent the knee before Him say- 
ing: ‘Hail! King of the Jews!’ ” 

“Stay you here and watch with Me. I am suffering thus in My 
flesh, to make reparation for sins of impurity. Did your hand ever 
wield the lash that smites Me?” 


Christ’s Death on the Cross 
“And Jesus came forth, bearing the crown of thorns and the pur- 
ple garment. And Pilate cried: ‘Behold the Man!’ But they all 
shouted: ‘Crucify Him! Crucify Him! We want this Man cruci- 
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fied, and nothing will satisfy us except His death.’” Then Pilate, 
seeing that he prevailed nothing but that rather a tumult was being 
made, sentenced Jesus Christ to be crucified because He was an 
innocent man. “And, bearing His own cross, He went forth to that 
place which is called Calvary, but in Hebrew Golgotha.” 

Follow Him, brethren, as He staggers through the streets once 
more. Perhaps parents point Him out to their children and warn 
them to avoid the crimes for which this wretched criminal is going 
to His death. Perhaps young boys and young men see in this proces- 
sion a chance of amusing themselves, and they pelt the condemned 
man with mud and stones. And Jesus falls under the cross, and, 
as He staggers again on to His feet and lifts up His eyes, He finds 
Himself gazing into the eyes of His Mother. “O, all ye that pass 
by this wayside, attend and see if there be any sorrow like unto 
My sorrow.” 

“And bearing His own cross, He went forth to that place which 
is called Calvary, but in Hebrew Golgotha. Where they crucified 
Him, and with Him two thieves, one on the right hand and one on 
the left.” There is the final scene in the terrible drama. Stay you 
here too, and watch with Him. Draw very close to Mary who is 
standing in dry-eyed grief beneath the cross. Kneel with Magdalene 
at the bleeding feet. Put your arms around the cross and rest your 
forehead against the nails that pierce the feet of Our Lord. The 
eyes of Jesus Christ are weighted with blood, but He forces them 
open, and, as you look up at them, you read in them the story of a 
burning love. And listen, for the parched lips are opening, and He 
tells you “I thirst.” Of course, it was a physical thirst, caused by 
the great loss of blood, but much more is it a thirst for the undivided 
love of your heart. He so wants you to understand, as you kneel 
there on Calvary, that all the sufferings through which He has 
passed are His attempt to prove to you, beyond the possibility of a 
doubt, that He is your Friend. 

And now, before He sends you back to your homes, He wants you 
to put to yourselves three questions: “What have I done for Christ? 
What am I doing for Christ? What am I going to do for Christ?” 
Let each one of you, brethren, sinking down on your knees, tell Him 
your answer. 












EASTER SUNDAY 


The Results of Christ’s Resurrection 
By P. M. Nortucote, Px.D. 


“I am the First and the Last, and alive, and was dead, and behold I am living 
for ever and ever, and have the keys of death and of hell” (Apoc., i. 17-18). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) The prominence given to the Resurrection in the teaching of 
Christ and His Apostles. 
(2) The Resurrection is: 
(a) the mainstay of faith; 
(b) the lodestar of hope; 
(c) the stimulus of charity. 
(3) Conclusion. 


No one who reads the New Testament can fail to be struck by the 
prominence given in the teaching of Christ and His Apostles to the 
objective fact of His resurrection from the dead. We can see with 
what difficulty His own chosen Apostles admitted the astounding 
fact, and at what pains He was to convince them of it, so that there 
is no fact of history better attested than that of Christ’s Resurrec- 
tion. Once convinced of the fact itself, the Apostles were not slow 
to perceive its implications, and hence the enormous importance they 
attach to it and the prominence it assumes in their teaching. They 
consider the very first part of their rdle is to be “witnesses of the 
Resurrection.” St. Peter, in his sermon on the day of Pentecost, 
appeals to the prophecy of David concerning Christ’s Resurrection 
“whereof,” he says, “we are witnesses.” The Scribes and Pharisees, 
we are told, were aggrieved with the Apostles “because they preached 
through Jesus the resurrection from the dead.” St. Paul, in his 
First Epistle to the Corinthians, says: “And if Christ be not risen 
again, then is our preaching vain, and your faith is also vain.” The 
Resurrection was indeed the fundamental doctrine in the discourses 
of this greatest of preachers. 


The Resurrection Is the Mainstay of Faith 
The reason why the Apostles laid such stress upon this momentous 
fact will appear if we give the matter our consideration. Our last 
end is wholly supernatural, being nothing less than the unveiled 
vision of the Divine Essence. For the attainment of this end we 
need to be furnished with proportionate means, and these are the 
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three supernatural virtues of faith, hope and charity. These are 
called the theological virtues, having God for their immediate object, 
and they constitute the very well-springs of our spiritual life, with- 
out which all other virtues are nothing worth as regards the attain- 
ment of Heaven. 

By faith we believe with undoubting certitude all that God has 
revealed to us, because what God has revealed, however far above 
our comprehension it may be, is guaranteed by the Infinite Truth 
Himself. That revelation has been given us by Jesus Christ, who 
claimed to be Incarnate Deity. It would be useless to argue with 
any one who should deny that Christ made this tremendous claim, 
for such a one would be impervious to conviction. Not only are 
there His quite definite statements recorded in the Gospels, but His 
entire attitude bears out His statements, for He makes demands 
upon our love and allegiance which would be sheer arrogance in any 
being less than God. The Jews were so far right in that, before 
admitting a claim so awful with all its implications, they justly de- 
manded the surest guarantees. These He afforded by pointing to 
the prophecies of their own Sacred Books so clearly fulfilled in 
Himself, and by working the most astonishing miracles precisely 
with the intent that witnessing these they might believe in Him. As 
the greater part remained still incredulous and demanded yet a sign, 
He promised them the sign of Jonas, the prophet, that as Jonas had 
been three days in the whale’s belly so He would be three days in 
the bowels of the earth. And when yet again they asked He averred 
that He would destroy this Temple and in three days raise it again; 
if at first they were puzzled, it is clear that subsequently they under- 
stood quite well His allusion, for after they had crucified Him they 
went to Pontius Pilate requesting a guard, because “this deceiver 
while yet alive said that He would rise again the third day.” The 
request was granted and every precaution taken, but in spite of all 
He did raise Himself from the dead, thereby affording His last 
clinching proof that He was indeed God the Almighty Lord of life 
and death. 

It is no wonder, then, that in their preaching the Apostles returned 
again and again with reiterated insistency to the great fact of Christ’s 
resurrection from the dead. And I am right in affirming that this 
sublime mystery is the strongest confirmation we have of our faith. 
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As we regard this stupendous and unique miracle, well will it be for 
us if, like the man born blind whom Jesus restored to sight, we 
recognize that none could do such works unless He were from God, 
and if like him we exclaim: “Lord, I believe.” The obstinate un- 
belief of His enemies in face of this final proof testifies to what in- 
deed we see around us every day, that no evidence will convince 
those who are determined not to be convinced. 


The Lodestar of Our Hope 

Just as the Resurrection is the mainstay of our faith, so too it is 
the lodestar of our hope. St. Paul says that faith is “the substance 
(or foundation) of things to be hoped for, the evidence of things 
that appear not” (Heb., xi. 1). In their very nature, faith is of 
that which is not yet seen, hope of that not yet possessed; faith is 
swallowed up in sight and hope in possession; faith and hope are a 
tending towards our goal, and, when that is reached, tending-towards 
gives place to accomplishment. It is faith which points out to hope 
the object of desire; that object belongs to the world unseen here 
and now, only apprehended by faith, yet, faith is so sure and clear 
a light that we need no other proof; it is, as St. Paul calls it, the 
“evidence of things unseen.” Thus, we see an unlettered rustic who 
could not give a single reason for the faith that is in him, yet to 
whom the world unseen is a more vivid reality than the world of 
sense. 

Faith points out Heaven and all its unimagined joys as the goal 
of desire, the object of our hope. We are composite beings in whom 
the material and the immaterial, body and soul, coalesce to form one 
personality. The soul is indeed the nobler part, but it is a part of 
and not the whole man, and it is the whole man which aspires to 
eternal happiness in Heaven. St. Thomas analyzes Our Saviour’s 
argument to the Sadducees in proof of the resurrection of the body, 
that the God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob is the God not of the 
dead but of the living. He says that the soul is only a part of the 
entire man, and that in a state of separation from the body is to 
that extent in a state of imperfection, if we regard its natural dis- 
position as the animating principle of a material body. And since 
it is repugnant to Divine Wisdom that a thing should remain for 
ever in a state of imperfection, we must conclude that at some time 
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the body will be reunited to the soul to share the soul’s eternal re- 
ward or punishment, as it was here the participant and instrument 
of the soul in the man’s good or evil deeds. To those who die in 
the grace of God Christ’s resurrection is the efficient and exemplary 
cause of their own future resurrection; their risen bodies will be like 
His endowed with the gifts of clarity, subtlety, agility, and impas- 
sibility. It will no more be a case of the corruptible body weighing 
down the soul, but the body will present no impediment to the soul’s 
activity. On the contrary, the glorified body will be the fitting com- 
plement of the beatified soul. It is by virtue of Christ’s death and 
resurrection that the soul dies to sin and rises to the life of grace, 
and it is by virtue of that same Resurrection that the body will rise 
again from the dust of the earth at the last day, for He is the “first- 
fruits of them that sleep,” the archetype and efficient cause of the 
resurrection of all others. Surely, then, just as Christ’s Resurrection 
is the mainstay of faith, so too it is the lodestar of hope for sinful 
humanity. Bereavement is softened and death loses its terror be- 
cause Christ has risen from the dead. 


The Stimulus of Charity 

The Resurrection is also the stimulus of charity. This virtue is 
the final and unitive step in our progress towards God. Hereafter 
we shall throw aside faith and hope as a ladder that we no longer 
need, but charity abides for ever. The proper action of love is to 
unite, and the end of our creation is indissoluble union with God. 
The motive of perfect charity is God’s own infinite goodness, in- 
finite lovableness. Could we but see Him face to face as the blessed 
do in Heaven, we should know Him as infinitely lovable and it 
would be impossible not to love Him. This is not our portion here 
below; but, just as the bodily eye cannot endure to look at the un- 
veiled brightness of the sun in his strength but must judge of his 
beauty by the light he sheds over hill and dale and woodland, so in 
this world we must come to the knowledge of God’s own essential 
goodness by regarding the effects it sheds around upon created ex- 
istence. In what is God’s goodness more clearly shown than in Our 
Saviour’s Resurrection? How infinite the justice which could only 
be satisfied for sin by the death of God; how unfathomable the 
mercy that raised up Jesus from the dead to be the justification of 
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souls fallen away from God by sin; how almighty the power that 
could accomplish so unheard-of a miracle! Truly, the Resurrection 
throws a new light upon the inner nature of the Deity and should 
cause us to raise up our hearts in love and worship to our adorable 
Creator. 

Jesus is the son of God by nature, we by adoption. Freely we 
fall away from God by sin, freely we must return. We must 
cooperate with God, accepting that adoption which He so bountifully 
holds out to us. In our life we must conform ourselves to the image 
of His Son, the first-born among many brethren: that when we too 
rise from our graves we may hear the voice of the Risen Jesus, say- 
ing: “Well done, good and faithful servant: enter thou into the 
joy of the Lord.” 


FIRST SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 


The Gift of Peace 
By Cuartes C. Mittner, C.S.C. 


“Peace be to you” (John, xx. 19). 


SYNOPSIS: I. The universal longing for peace. 
II. Obstacles to peace. 
III. Order, the foundation of peace. 
IV. Law, the bond of unity in the reign of peace. 
V. Eternal peace, the reward of faith. 


Running through the Gospel today, my dear friends, like the re- 
frain in a song, are the words: “Peace be to you.” They fell from 
the lips of Our Risen Lord, those lips which but a short time ago 
were parched with the burning thirst of His Sacred Passion. The 
word “peace” seems to well up spontaneously from His heart, like 
a shout of victory after a hard-fought struggle, and, as one who has 
been victorious in a good cause, He is eager that all His friends may 
share in the fruits of His triumph. When He appeared in the midst 
of His disciples who were trembling for fear of the Jews, He said: 
“Peace be to you.” When again He had shown them the wounds in 
His hands and side, He repeated to them the same phrase: “Peace 
be to you.” And a third time, when they were gathered together 
awaiting His coming, His first greeting was: “Peace be to you.” 
No doubt He read their thoughts, and saw in them fear by reason of 
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what had taken place in the past, anxiety for their present security, 
and dark foreboding for what the future might hold in store for 
them. But His words of reassurance were simply: “Peace be to 


9 


you. 
Universal Longing for Peace 

Now, obviously, what the Master wished them to have was exactly 
what they desired to possess. It is what all men crave for. It is 
what we here and now, as individuals and as members of society, 
hunger for. You may of course doubt that men desire peace. You 
may say that, if men crave for peace, it is very strange that the his- 
tory of nations is pretty much a story of one war after the other, of 
one civil strife after the other, of individual rivalries, quarrels and 
dissensions, thrusting themselves upon every page. But, contradic- 
tory as it may seem, the very object of wars and violent struggles 
between individuals is nothing but peace itself. In the last analysis, 
men enter into conflict with one another because, rightly or wrongly, 
one party considers that the other has done it some injustice, and 
because no other means than resort to violence is found capable of 
restoring the order of justice. Peace has been disturbed by violence, 
and so men exercise violence in order that peace may once more be 
restored. The desire for peace is so strong in the hearts of men that 
even the horrors of war will not restrain them from striving to ob- 
tain it. 

Obstacles to Peace 

Why, then, isn’t there more peace on earth? Do you recall the 
occasion when Our Lord drew near Jerusalem, and, as St. Luke 
relates it, “seeing the city, He wept over it, saying: ‘If thou also 
hadst known, and that in this thy day, the things that are to thy 
peace...’”? There you have the reason. The people of that city 
did not know the things that would have brought them peace. They 
did not know, not because they could not, but because they would not 
know. Their eyes were closed by prejudice, their ears were shut to 
the voice of Jesus, and so their minds could not be illumined by the 
light of truth. They did not know. And so in their ignorance they 
brought on themselves the destruction of their holy city, of its his- 
toric temple, and the dispersion of their nation. Ignorance, there- 
fore, and prejudice, strongheadedness and hardheartedness, the 
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lack of patience to weigh and consider the claims of others, the want 
of charity which plunges us into rash judgment, the selfishness that 
ignores and the pride that spurns the beam in our own eye while we 
criticize and resent the speck of dust in the eye of our neighbor, the 
silly fear that yielding the point will disgrace us as weaklings, and a 
false sense of relative values—these are so many ignorances, if we 
may use that word in the plural, that make us fail to know the things 
that are to our peace. And, like the ignorance of the people in the 
Holy City, they spring from a parent ignorance which is our failure 
to accept the weeping Christ into our hearts and to model our lives 
upon His own. Surely not until men have become willing to accept 
in a practical way His doctrine of the blessedness of the poor in 
spirit, and of meekness and mercifulness and cleanness of heart, and 
of a hunger and thirst after justice, will they know the things that 
are to their peace. They will not taste its joys or feel its comforts 
until they shall have learned that there is blessedness in being reviled 
and persecuted and calumniated for His sake, and that He bestowed 
the wonderful name of children of God upon those who love and who 
make peace. 


Order, the Foundation of Peace 

To become convinced of this, one need only consider what peace 
is in itself. St. Augustine calls it the tranquillity of order. Order 
is its substance and tranquillity is the quality by which it is known. 
Let us, therefore, consider for a moment this concept of order. And 
we can understand it best by answering the question: “When is a 
thing in order?” Well, a machine is in order when it runs, a clock 
when it keeps accurate time, an automobile when it carries you safely 
and swiftly over the roads. It means that, though the machine has a 
multiplicity of parts, each is so subordinated to and codrdinated 
with the others that all work together for a common end. Let one 
part get out of place, and the functioning of all the rest is affected. 
In the same way, the health of the body is dependent upon the sound- 
ness and normal functioning of each of its parts. Where there is 
order, there are many agents working together in harmony for a 
common end. Think now of human society—the family, or the 
State, or the family of nations. Again you have something com- 
posed of a multitude of parts, and something too which is possible 
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only because they work together for the common welfare. But what 
explains order itself? What accounts for it? Why does it exist? 
What determines it to be what it is? Surely not the material or 
even the living parts. Rather the parts are there for the sake of the 
whole, and the whole is what it is because of the end. And soa 
pencil is made for writing, and a watch for keeping time, and a 
tree for producing fruit; and so too man is made for God. When 
you know, and only when you know what a thing is made for, can 
you tell what it ought to do, how it ought to act. Only then can you 
discover what is wrong with it when it gets out of order. If, there- 
fore, men understand that they are made for God, that He is their 
end and destiny, that He is their supreme legislator, that His holy 
will must be their guide and rule of life, then and then only will 
there be peace in their lives, for only then will there be order in their 
actions. This, then, will be to our peace that in our lives we strive 
to restore all things in Christ Jesus, who has made us for Himself. 


Law, the Bond of Unity 

Do not say that that is impossible, for the race of men is a sinful 
race, and the consciousness of their sins and the fear of judgment 
must exclude peace from their hearts. We are sinful, it is true. But 
we are children of a loving Father, not slaves of a cruel tyrant. He 
would not have wished us peace unless He had provided a way of 
obtaining it even despite the number of our sins. “As the Father 
hath sent me,” He says, “so also I send you. . . . Receive ye the Holy 
Ghost; whose sins you shall forgive, they are forgiven them, and 
whose sins you shall retain, they are retained” (John, xx. 21-23). 
All our fears have been anticipated, our weaknesses provided for. 
For in the Sacrament of Penance, which in these words He estab- 
lished, we have it in our power always, if we but be humble enough 
to want to do so, to rectify the disorder which our sins may have 
wrought, and to regain once more that peace which the Risen Saviour 
desired for us. It is at once the tribunal of His justice and of His 
mercy. If we would enter into life, we have but to keep His com- 
mandments, to observe His law. In a society of free agents, it is 
law which is the bond of unity and the guardian of order, and there- 
fore the preserver of peace. The justice of men demands that law- 
breakers, disturbers of the public peace, be punished. Its judgments 
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are fallible and its penalties are severe. So also is the justice of 
God severe. Not one jot or one tittle of the law, He warns us, shall 
pass till all be fulfilled. But that stern justice is tempered with a 
truly divine mercy. For it is not His will that the sinner be lost, 
but rather that he be converted and live. The yoke of God’s love is 
light, and the burden of His authority is sweet. Both spring from a 
Father’s heart, and, though we be prodigal sons, we may enter into 
His house and enjoy the sweetness of His forgiveness and the peace 
of His presence. 


Eternal Peace 

This, my dear friends, is the peace which is the gift of the 
Risen Christ. It is ours for the taking. And let us not be doubting 
Thomases. Let us not be incredulous, but believing. If our hearts 
be hardened by doubt, we shall not know the things that are to our 
peace. If we shall not have faith, we shall be already condemned, 
already delivered into the hands of the enemy of our salvation. Of 
us also, as of the Holy City, it will be said: “The days shall come 
upon thee; and thy enemies shall cast a trench about thee, and com- 
pass thee round, and straiten thee on every side, and beat thee 
flat to the ground . . . because thou hast not known the time of thy 
visitation” (Luke, xix. 43). It was good for Thomas that he be- 
lieved because he had seen, but more blessed, Our Lord assures us, 
are they that have not seen, and have believed. For to them is the 
reward of faith, life everlasting and eternal peace. 


SECOND SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 
The Good Shepherd 


By FerpinaAnD Heckmann, O.F.M. 


“I am the good shepherd, and I know Mine and Mine know Me. As the Father 
knoweth Me, and I know the Father, and I lay down My life for My sheep” 
(John, x. 14, 15). 


SYNOPSIS: Introduction: The figure of the shepherd was not unknown to the 
Jews since their priests and rulers were called shepherds. 
Jesus proves himself to be the Good Shepherd, for: 
I. He knows His sheep. 
Il. His sheep know Him. 


III. He laid down His life for His sheep. 
Conclusion: We must assist the Good Shepherd in His work of 
saving souls. 
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The figure of the Good Shepherd, portrayed for us by Our Divine 
Saviour in today’s Gospel, was not unknown to the Jewish nation. 
The patriarchs, priests, prophets and kings of the Old Testament 
were called shepherds. The shepherd state was held in high honor and 
veneration by the Jews. For this reason did the prophecies of the 
Old Testament portray the expected Messiah under the figure of a 
shepherd. The prophet Isaias says: “Behold the Lord God shall 
come with strength, and His arm shall rule. Behold His reward is 
with Him, and His work is before Him. He shall feed His flock 
like a shepherd; He shall gather the lambs with His arm, and shall 
take them up in His bosom, and He Himself shall carry them that 
are with young” (Is. xl. 10, 11). And in the prophecy of Ezechiel 
we read: “Thus saith the Lord God: Woe to the shepherds of Israel, 
that fed themselves; should not the flocks be fed by the shepherds? 
As I live, saith the Lord God, forasmuch as My flocks have been 
made a spoil, and My sheep have become a prey to all the beasts of 
the field, because there was no shepherd; for My shepherds did not 
seek after My flock, but the shepherds fed themselves, and fed not 
My flock. Therefore, ye shepherds, hear the word of the Lord: For 
thus saith the Lord God: Behold I Myself will seek My sheep and 
will visit them. I will save My flock and it shall be no more a spoil. 
And J will set up one Shepherd over them, and He shall feed them 
and He shall be their shepherd. I will seek that which was lost; and 
that which was driven away, I will bring again; and I will bind up 
that which was broken, and I will strengthen that which was weak, 
and that which was fat and strong I will preserve; and I will feed 
them in judgment” (Ezech., xxxiv. 2, 8, 9, 11, 22, 23, 16). 

In calling Himself the Good Shepherd, Jesus reminds us that these 
prophecies relate to Himself. He is a shepherd, teacher, leader and 
saviour of His people, but not only in the same way and manner as 
others are and have been shepherds; He is the shepherd of all shep- 
herds, the model and exemplar of all good shepherds. 


The Good Shepherd Knows His Sheep 
And why? First and above all through His knowledge of His 
sheep. “I am the good shepherd, and I know Mine, and Mine know 
Me. As the Father knoweth Me, and I know the Father.” A singu- 
lar and wonderful knowledge. Other shepherds know their sheep 
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by external marks and draw from their external appearance insecure 
conclusions in regard to their interior state. Nothing, however, is 
hidden from the Good Shepherd, everything lies open and bare be- 
fore His eyes, He sees into the deepest depths of the human heart. 
This knowledge and deep penetration is at the same time an activity 
as in the mystery of the Most Holy Trinity. God the Father knows 
the Son because He has generated Him, communicating to Him His 
life and essence; for this reason the Son is a perfect image of the 
Father and He could, therefore, say: “He that seeth Me see the 
Father also” (John, xiv. 9). Ina similar manner the Good Shep- 
herd knows His own sheep. He 1.as created them according to His 
own image and likeness. He has regenerated them through His 
grace as children of God and heirs of heaven, and has impressed 
upon them the sign of election. He knows all that are called to eter- 
nal life; He knows them at all times and in all places. “My sheep 
hear My voice; and I know them, and they follow Me. And I give 
them life everlasting ; and they shall not perish for ever, and no man 
shall pluck them out of hand” (John, x. 27, 28). There could, 
therefore, be no greater misfortune for us than that the Good Shep- 
herd would have to say to us: “I know you not!” “Who would not 
fear and tremble at these words?” says St. Augustine. “You con- 
sider yourself a sheep, and God knows you as a goat!” 

What follows from this? That we must judge nobody, that we 
are not allowed to despise anybody. The Good Shepherd alone 
knows His sheep. We must find our happiness, our honor, in the 
fact that the Good Shepherd acknowledges us as of His sheepfold. 
What would it profit us if all men knew us, but Jesus knew us not? 


His Sheep Know the Good Shepherd 

Our Lord proves Himself furthermore to be the Good Shepherd 
by the fact that His sheep know Him. This knowledge is also a 
particular and a special knowledge. It is not only a knowledge of 
Him, not only a belief in Him, but an acknowledgment of Him by 
listening to His voice, by obedience to His will, by entire devotion 
and surrendering of self to Him. As He knows the Father, so do 
His sheep know Him. He knows the Father because He has been 
with Him from all eternity and has made known the Father to us; 
then also because He loves the Father and does His will in all things. 
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This mutual relationship between the Father and the Son is the like- 
ness and model of the relationship between the Good Shepherd and 
His sheep. Jesus proves Himself as the only, incomparably Good 
Shepherd by the fact that He has not only found faith in His sheep, 
but also has instilled in them that wonderful love which with enthu- 
siasm sacrifices everything and abandons everything: in order to fol- 
low Him. As St. Paul writes: “I count all things to be but loss 
for the excellent knowledge of Jesus Christ my Lord; for whom I 
have suffered the loss of all things, and count them but as dung, that 
I may gain Christ” (Eph., iii. 8). That wonderful knowledge and 
love of Jesus Christ unites shepherd and sheep in unity of mind and 
action, as St. Paul testifies of himself: “TI live, now not I, but Christ 
liveth in me” (Gal., ii. 20). 

It will ever remain a mystery here below, whether the Good Shep- 
herd acknowledges us as His sheep and whether we belong to the 
number of the elect. But we may rest assured of this: if we have 
the right faith, and do not follow our own inspirations and inclina- 
tions or listen to the vain talk of proud scribes and Pharisees, but 
hearken to the true, infallible Church of Jesus Christ, and if we 
furthermore under no circumstances desert or offend the Good Shep- 
herd of our souls, but endeavor evermore to serve Him and to be- 
come like unto Him, then we need not despair, for we truly know 
Him and He knows us. 


The Good Shepherd Sacrifices Himself for His Sheep 

Jesus Christ proves Himself to be the Good Shepherd by the sacri- 
fice of His life. Other shepherds have sacrificed their lives in the 
care of the sheep entrusted to them, for example, St. Ignatius of 
Antioch, St. Cyprian of Carthage, St. Thomas of Canterbury, St. 
Stanislaus of Poland and others. In times of persecution bishops, 
priests and lay persons did not hesitate to sacrifice possessions and 
liberty, health and life, for the liberty of the Church of God. But 
they have done this only in imitation of the one Good Shepherd, and 
then only imperfectly, because they only shortened their life, since 
they had to die some time. But Jesus had absolute and complete 
power over His life; He had the power to give it and to take it up 
again. His sacrifice was, therefore, a complete and perfect one, and 
He made this sacrifice in the contest with the enemy of our salva- 
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tion. By this He proved that He is no hireling who flieth when he 
sees the wolf coming because he hath no care for the sheep which 
do not belong to him. We belong to the Good Shepherd, and He is 
our Lord for a twofold reason: He has created us and purchased 
and saved us at the price of His precious Blood: “I lay down My 
life for My sheep’”—not only later on in the sacrifice of His life on 
the cross, but already when He spoke these words and forever. 
From the crib to the cross He exposed himself to His hellish adver- 
sary in order to protect the sheep which He was about to gather 
around Him and to save. And we see how He ever fulfills this mis- 
sion in the most sacred of His Sacraments, and especially in the un- 
ceasing sacrifice of the Holy Mass. It is His body, His blood and 
His life that He again sacrifices. And with this sacrificed body and 
blood He nourishes His sheep. The love of the Good Shepherd is 
mysterious, incomprehensibly great and wonderful, for it is not an 
earthly but a heavenly, a divine, love. 


Helping the Good Shepherd to Find the Other Sheep 

This consideration of the divine love of the Good Shepherd must 
without doubt arouse also in us a deep and forceful love of the sheep 
of Jesus Christ, especially of those sheep of whom the Saviour says: 
“And other sheep I have, that are not of this fold; them also must 
I bring, and they shall hear My voice, and there shall be one fold 
and one shepherd.” By the sheep of whom we have spoken so far, 
Our Divine Saviour understood the few faithful members of the 
Jewish nation who adhered to Him. But because He knows all His 
sheep and His love embraces all of them, He mentions also expressly 
those of the Gentiles who would enter His Church, and declares that 
the distinction between Jews and Gentiles must cease; they will be- 
come one in the new sheepfold of the Church of Jesus Christ. 

We must see that this prophecy is ever fulfilled. We must take 
a deep and helpful interest in the missionary activity of the Church. 
The lost sheep of the Good Shepherd—the infidels, heretics and sin- 
ners—cannot be a matter of indifference to us. For them also the 
Lord has sacrificed His life, and He seeks them with sorrow and 
tears. And we can help Him very much to find them by supporting, 
in so far as lies in our power, the missionaries of the faith and the 
shepherds of the Church of Jesus Christ. 














